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For additional information on School Master or Super 
Stylist Projectors and their accessories, write Dept. AV- 
128, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation. Prices are sub- 
ject to change without notice. 
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Designed for heavy usage, Super Stylist 16mm. sound Projectors 
have long been the major unit around which audio-visual programs 
are planned. These projectors are completely flexible—have both 
sound and silent speeds. They are easy to thread. Their triple-claw 
movement engages three film sprocket holes simultaneously per- 
mitting damaged film to go through easily and smoothly. Film gate 
and optics are easily accessible for cleaning. Film bearing surfaces 
“flame plated” for film protection and long life. Aspheric condenser 
lens. Interchangeable projection lenses. Jack for microphone or 
phonograph. 


Three Models: Super Stylist 8 (Cat. No. 3970) has an 8-watt amplifier and 8” 
speaker. Super Stylist 10 (Cat. No. 3971) is equipped with a powerful 10-watt 
amplifier and 10” speaker. Super Stylist 12 (Cat. No. 3972) features a 10- 
watt amplifier and has separate case-mounted 12” speaker. 
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\> For gimstrip slides, there’s 1° finer classroom 
/ projector than the School Master. Specifically de- 
3 signed for educational yse, these projectors utilize 
~~ new Sylvania Tru-Focus jamps and a newly designed 
— 4 optical system to give ® prilliance of screen image 
= = never before achiev ed! V jsual material always Pre” 
sented with maximum effectiveness and impact with 
Easy operation and simple desig® characterize these 
projectors: Filmstrips or slides may be projected 
: the change from one to the 
: ode quickly and easily without 
Prices 
School Master 750 (750-wott model—C No 3828) 
750 RC (750-watt model arith remote control— car 
3826) $134.50; and the accessory Rewind Take-vP (Cat. 
4880) show" eitached in the itlustration above is only $7-50 ISSUE cor cl stem 
The School Master 500 (500-watt model—Cot No. 3809) we fal Cs h 
$84.50; ond the 500 RC (500-watt model with remote control power’ 4-blade mes equippe wit , 
ome ie 3 Cat. No- 3808) is $119.50- Both models accept accessory {/3.9 color corrected and coated Jens. Lenses in other 
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‘... to help improve 
instruction through 
the more effective 


use of materials.’’ 
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Season’s 


ebook 


N OCTOBER 22 and 23, a little more 

than a week after the “Every 
Member Get A Member” campaign 
was launched, the first member-spon- 
sor pins were mailed to Robert R. 
Suchy, director of educational televi- 
sion, Milwaukee public schools, and 
John T. Benton, coordinator of film 
service, University of Tennessee. We 
congratulate Sponsors Suchy and Ben- 
ton and welcome their recruits, Paul 
C. Baumann, assistant director of edu- 
cational television, Milwaukee public 
schools, and Frank L. Rouser, presi- 
dent of Frank L. Rouser Company, 
Inc., Knoxville. 

Florence Fan informs us that spon- 
sor buttons are going out of the office 
at a steady rate and notes these espe- 
cial efforts on the part of DAVI mem- 


Ann Hyer and Bob Snid- 
er pose with the na- 
tional staff for a Christ- 
mas picture. Second row, 
| to rf, Florence Fan, 
Joyce Farber, Mattie 
Page, Kitty Hedquist, 
Alta Garrison; and back 
row, Homer Humbert, 
Mickey Bloodworth, Alice 
Finstad, Joe Jacobs, Ani- 
ta Goldberg, Janice Col- 


bert, and Dona Brice. 


Greetings 


to DAVI members and to all readers 
everywhere 


We send glad tidings to contribu- 
tors, advertisers, and AV dealers... 
to committee workers, election can- 
didates, and departmental editors 


We proclaim good will upon earth 
to all rival publications and to 
AVCR 


To Charley Schuller and all DAVI 
officers we propose a toast of Christ- 
mas cheer 


And to Clyde Miller and member- 
ship chairmen we cry, “A Pros- 
perous New Year!” 


THE NATIONAL STAFF 
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bers across the country and outside 
the borders: 


* Puerto Rico, whose goal is 25 mem- 
bers and affiliate status, reports seven 
new members and two institutional 
memberships. Motivating force on this 
island stronghold for the past several 
years has been Teofila G. de la Luz, 
DAVI membership chairman. A pro- 
moting committee has been organized 
at the University of Puerto Rico with 
Roberto L. Estrella as president and 
Cecilia R. de Rivera as secretary. 


¢ John C. Kennan, SVE, has ordered 
5000 DAVI flyers which the Society 
for Visual Education will mail out as 
a service to DAVI, underwriting post- 
age and handling costs, and supplying 
the mailing lists. This is an example 
of what DAVI can look forward to 
this year through the efforts of its 
business membership co-chairmen, Mr. 
Kennan and Fred T. Powney of Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

* Edward R. Lorenz, membership 
chairman for Iowa, has requested 
DAVI literature in quantity. Writes 
Mr. Lorenz: “Ore of the projects I 
would like to carrv out is to send some 
sort of literature to all schools in 
Iowa telling about DAVI membership. 
I have arranged with the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Iowa State Col- 
lege audio-visual departments to en- 
close DAVI literature in all their mail- 
ings to schools or individuals in 
schools.” 


* Lola Friars, membership chairman 
for Washington State, is also off to a 
good start with half a dozen new mem- 
bers to her credit. 


¢ Walter J. Mars, dean of instruction 
at Lyndon Teachers College, is respon- 
sible for nine new members in Ver- 
mont. This is the same Dean Mars who 
last year raised the Vermont ante 
from two to eleven. 


A total of 36 states have named their 
membership chairmen, according to 
Miss Fan. Reported since our listing 
last month are: Joel Benedict, Ari- 
zona; Cooper M. Burley, Arkansas; J. 
D. Poston, Florida; Edward Lorenz, 
Iowa; Robert E. Stepp, Nebraska; 
Warren A. Russell, New York; Walter 
Biggs, North Dakota; Clifford Costley, 
Oklahoma; Teofila G. de la Luz, Puerto 
Rico; Robert L. Blake, South Dakota; 
Jack C. Clapp, Texas; and Gene Wald- 
mann, Wyoming. 


Note of Appreciation 


We know that the entire AV field 
will wish to extend to Francis Noel 
sincere thanks for his leadership in 
the past and to wish him a pleasant 
vacation in the future. Dr. Noel who 
retired recently is replaced by Harry 
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Skelly as chief of the bureau of audio- 
visual education of the California 
state department of education. Our 
congratulations to Dr. Skelly, from 
whom we know we can expect con- 
tinued leadership. 


Platform for DAVI 


Otis McBride, chairman of the Res- 
olutions Committee for the 1959 Con- 
vention, invites members to send him 
suggestions for resolutions to be stated 
in a Platform for DAVI. All policy 
statements must be submitted to the 
DAVI Board of Directors prior to 
the Convention. Thus it is important 
that your suggestions be in the hands 
of the Resolutions Committee not later 
than January 15. Write to: Otis Mc- 
Bride, Director, Audio-Visual Center, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Photo Credits 


Pages 264, 267, and 269, photos by 
Walter L. Brown; pages 270-71, 
photos by the author, Jerrold E. 
Kemp; page 272, photo by the author, 
Stanley B. Brown; page 275, photos 
by the author, Gene Waldmann; page 
284, courtesy Neal Keehn, Calvin Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri; Back 
cover, photo by Carl Purcell. 


Cover by Joe Jacobs 


AMAZING NEW “INSTANT” METHOD 
OF PLASTIC LAMINATION 


Now, with Plain-Vu clear plastic laminat- 
ing sheets, you can do your own laminat- 
ing right in your own school. Indefinitely 
preserves important audio-vjsua! material, 
graphs, bulletins, etc. Easy-to-apply meth- 
od saves up to 75% in laminating costs. 
FOR FREE DETAILS write: Carr Corp., 
oa Ave., Dept. D-12, Cleveland 
, Ohio. 


IWLING PICTURES 
WORKING WATER 


Upper Elementary for 
Science, Conservation. 
14 minutes-Color-Sale Only $125.00 
Write for Study Guide and previews. 
1056 S. Robertson Bivd, Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


color slides, 
transparencies, or 
art reproduced in 


FILMSTRIP 


| COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS, Inc. 
—] 4 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


AVI’s Indexer 


Despite her new responsibilities as 
curriculum assistant for the instruc- 
tional materials 
center at Grosse 
Pointe, Sarah Al- 
exander under- 
took the indexing 
of Vol. III. This 
is the second year 
Miss Alexander 
has volunteered 
for this exacting 
task which constitutes a real service 
to AVI. She has generously credited 
the center’s clerical staff. Our thanks 
to them and to Miss Alexander. 


Coming in January 


Contributors to next month’s teach- 
er education theme are: William 
Fulton, University of Oklahoma; Al- 
exander Howard, Central Washing- 
ton College; Sherwin Swartout, State 
Teachers College, Brockport, New 
York; A. W. VanderMeer, G. M. 
Torkelson, and Eugene Oxhandler 
(collaborators), Penn State; Ray Wy- 
man, University of Massachusetts; 
and Rita Hochheimer, New York City. 


Too Much “Method” 


To the Editor: In the September 1958 
issue A. J. Foy Cross says, “. . . the 
prime purpose of going to school is to 
learn to learn.” Balance perhaps is 
the most beautiful word in any lan- 
guage and it seems that many teachers 
have lost theirs. We hear of science 
teachers who spent so much time on 
methods of learning that they never 
learned much of anything about any- 
thing! Now, these teachers find them- 
selves in charge of science courses for 
which they have been poorly prepared. 
If method is not put to use and real 
accomplishment made in one or more 
fields, it would seem to be an inade- 
quate first goal in education. The best 
teachers I ever had knew a great deal 
about their subject, were constantly 
learning more about it, and more im- 
portant, were filled with enthusiasm. 
From this, at least some of their stu- 
dents lit their own fires of interest 
which now 40 years later still burn. 

I read the Integrating Unit Plan 
Form carefully and found nothing to 
indicate any concern for the gifted 
student, although I suppose this might 
be taken care of under “Individual 
Objectives.” 

—WILLIAM M. HARLOW 
Syracuse, New York 
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VU -GRAPH 


Overhead 
Projector. 


It’s unique! Beseler’s new VU-GRAPH is the projector 
oe use in a fully lighted room. The picture flashes 

VER your head —onto the screen— while YOU face the 
class to see who understands, who needs help. Use 


prepared transparencies or quickly make your own. 
VU-GRAPH projects in black and white or full color: 
slides, stencils, models, even your own writing—as you 
write! 4 models including new portable. Teacher oper- 
ated—no assistant needed. Free Demonstration at your 
— Free Brochure: ‘Get Your Point Across— 


CHARLES CBescler COMPANY 


perfect 
for 
instruction and recreation 


NEWCOMSB 
DEPENDABLE 
CLASSROOM RECORD PLAYERS AND RADIOS 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 


quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFI- 
ERS and DEPENDABLE TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., DEPT Av-12 


first in sound since 1937 


6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif 
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in this issue 


a rene materials may and should be 
produced locally by pupils, teachers, audio- 
visual personnel, and by combinations of these 
groups. The decision as to what needs to be pre- 
pared or produced locally and who should do the 
producing are decisions that, in the last analysis, 
only the classroom teacher can make. The decisions 
_are not easy. The AV coordinator must be prepared 
to assist, and to do this, he needs to think through 
his own philosophy concerning loca! production." 

On precisely this note on which Ann Hyer con- 
cluded her editorial in the December issue last 
December we pick up the theme again this year. 
Among the “Young Turks’ of the audio-visual field 
collaborating in this issue to give us a sane view of 
local production is Walter Brown, audio-visual di- 
rector, Moorhead (Minnesota) State College, who 
gives every evidence on pages 268-69 of having 
“thought through his philosophy.’’ 


Milton Grassell, who supplies several graphic ex- 
amples of wrong and right decisions on the part 
of teachers, has worked extensively with the pro- 
duction of inexpensive materials and has probably 
written more on the topic than any other person 
in the field. A former high schoo! teacher, he is cur- 
rently school specialist in AV with the department 
of visual instruction, extension division, Oregon 
System of Higher Education. 

As supervisor of an audio-visual student assist- 
ant program at University High School, Blooming- 
ton, Gene Faris became convinced that there are 
advantages for the student as well! as the school in 
a student production program. On pages 266-67 
he relates these benefits to the ‘‘imperative needs" 
of high school students as stated by the NASSP. He 
is currently acting supervisor of the Indiana Univer- 
sity film library in the absence of Mendel Sherman. 

Jerrold Kemp, former Indiana staffer and doctor- 
al student who recently answered the beckoning 
lights of San Jose, explores his specialty (equip- 
ment) via text, photographs, sources, and bibliog- 
raphy on pages 270-73. At San Jose Dr. Kemp is 
coordinator of materials preparation services and 
associate professor of education. 

One of the small but growing band of DAV! sup- 
porters in Wyoming, Gene Waldmann cut his AV 
teeth as assistant director of instructional materials 
at the Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley. He has been audio-visual! coordinator of 
the Cheyenne public schools since 1954 and is cur- 
rently president of the Wyoming Audio-Visual As- 
sociation. Stanley Brown, head of audio-visual edu- 
cation at the University of California (Berkeley 
campus) was formerly associated-with Bob deKief- 
fer at Colorado. As Fulbright professor (1954-55) 
he conducted four workshops in India on the use 
of audio-visual materials in teaching. 

See also: Bob Snider's statement on page 281 
and Miss Hyer's year-end message on page 289. 
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—. A RECENT SCHOOL VISIT, the topic of local 
production came up. Mr. Brown, the superintend- 
ent, said: “Come I’ll show you what I mean.” We 
stopped at Miss Smith’s room and Mr. Brown said, 
“Look at those busy youngsters.” And they were. 
Measuring, figuring, sawing, assembling, nailing— 
making their own model of the world. A globe four 
feet high. 

Realizing that there were many more hours of 
work after completing the general framework, I asked, 
“How long will this project take?” “That’s my point,” 
Superintendent Brown snapped and nodded toward 
the door. 

Mr. Gray’s classroom was across the hall. We 
entered. A student was giving a visualized report. 
The others listened, watched, and followed the flannel 
board illustration as it developed step by step. Mr. 
Brown whispered, “This simple aid didn’t take all 
semester to make. And it’s effective. You can see 
that!” 

Next we visited Miss Black whose class was en- 
grossed in a set of teacher-made photographic slides 
on sanitation. After class I asked Miss Black why 
she made the 2x2 slides. She replied: “I know there 
are a number of commercially prepared aids on sani- 
tation. They are good, but too general. None of them 
illustrate our local sewage problem.” 

Outside the building I met Mr. White, the audio- 
visual director. He and several students were making 
a sound motion picture to show “respect for other 
people’s property.” I asked, “Did you know several 
films are available on that subject?” Mr. White hesi- 
tated, then replied, “No, I didn’t.” 

These examples of good and bad local production 
raise several pertinent questions, namely: When should 
you buy aids? When should they be made? When is 
pupil production worth-while? When, mere busy work? 
Should local production cut costs? 

These questions have depth; they extend to the 
roots of local production. Their answers help teachers 
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decide if they and their students should produce their 
own materials, and, if so, what they should produce. 

Good commercial aids are often available. An in- 
vestigation will pay off, so don’t forget, like Mr. 
White, to look. Mr. White and his students were com- 
peting with companies that specialize in educational 
motion pictures. These professionals, through mass 
production can make sound motion pictures cheaply 
and efficiently. So why duplicate their efforts? Stan 
Jones, a Seattle teacher, puts it this way: “Why 
make a film to show the principle of time-lapse pho- 
tography when you can rent a good one from your 
local film library.” 

This does not mean that there is no place for local 
production in the schools. On the contrary, there are 
at least four sound reasons for making some of the 
materials you use. 

Many curriculum areas—particularly those of local 
interest—are not covered by commercial materials. 
The reason is obvious. No producer could afford to 
make them. The sales potential wouldn’t begin to pay 
for production and distribution. But your school can 
afford to see that these materials are made. They 
need not be expensive sound motion pictures or elabo- 
rate TV productions; they may be inexpensive film 
loops, photographic slides, tape recordings, overhead 
transparencies, and flat pictures. Or they may be AV 
quickies like flash cards, flip charts, flannel boards, or 
bulletin boards. 

The unique feature of local production is that the 
resulting materials are tailored to specific class situ- 
ations. In contrast, commercial aids, which are pro- 
duced for mass distribution, cannot serve the specific 
needs of, say, a class in New York City and at the 
same time one in Butte, Montana. This was illus- 
trated by Miss Black who chose teacher-made mate- 
rials because none of the commercial ones on sanita- 
tion illustrated the problem in her community. 


Local production is effective. Good locally produced 
materials are used often and to good advantage. When 
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DECISION 


a teacher plans his materials—whether he or some- 
one on the audio-visual staff makes them—he is able 
to do a better job. Take, for instance, the teacher who 
plans and organizes his own set of 2x2 slides. He mulls 
over the content before setting out; he pictures in 
his mind how he will use them with the students; 
he photographs them himself and edits them prior to 
class use. It is only logical then that he will use this 
particular tool with personal concern, and thus more 
effectively. 

The four considerations examined in the foregoing 
paragraphs will help the teacher decide if materials 
should be locally produced, but this does not solve 
the entire problem. Local production takes time. Should 
students help? If so, to what extent? Miss Smith’s 
class cited at the beginning of this article is an ex- 
ample of student production run into the ground. 
Certainly her students were busy. And they were pro- 
ducing a worthy tool—a four-foot globe which tied 
in with their work. In this sense the cumbersome 
project was worthwhile. But we can’t stop here. There 
is one more item—time. 

Look at it this way. Could Miss Smith’s student’s 
learn as much about oceans, continents, and latitudes 
from some of the many commercial maps and globes? 
Duane Wilson, a teacher at Burns, Oregon, summarizes 
the problem very simply: “Aids should be what the 
term implies and not a whole course of study.” 


Don't Follow the Joneses 


There is only one good reason for local production 
and that is meeting the unique needs of your class 
or school. Don’t be unduly swayed by other schools; 
concentrate on your own needs. There is no best aid. 
Some hobby riders would limit local production to ma- 
terials that involve expensive equipment, forgetting 
the time-honored, simple, and still effective tools like 
chalkboards, bulletin boards, still pictures, models, and 
dioramas. Certainly films and ETV are important, 
but neither of them will revolutionize education. Each 
has advantages and limitations like all other accepted 
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audio-visual tools. None—and that includes ETV— 
will replace the others. 

That does not mean that ETV, motion pictures, and 
stereophonic recordings should be kept out of local pro- 
duction. These techniques should be used whenever and 
wherever the budget and time permit. It is not, after 
all, the purpose of local production to save money. The 
chemistry department isn’t expected to lower costs by 
manufacturing soap for the school, nor is the indus- 
trial arts department expected to build classroom fur- 
niture. This applies to AV, too. 

Teachers claim that they lack audio-visual knowhow. 
According to a survey made by the NEA Research 
Division in 1957 forty percent of the teachers ques- 
tioned said they lacked knowledge in the use of audio- 


Gene Faris 


NE OF THE LEAST DEVELOPED yet potentially fruit- 

ful sources for audio-visual materials lies in the 
undiscovered talents of students within each school 
building in this country. Students in many instances 
haye demonstrated their ability to assist in the opera- 
tion and care of audio-visual equipment and to perform 
certain managerial jobs associated with a functional 
audio-visual program. They also possess many abilities 
that can and should be utilized in preparing instruc- 
tional materials. 

In other words, why not build up a production corps 
similar to our student projectionist corps. 

Encouraging student participation in the produc- 
tion of audio-visual materials immediately raises sev- 
eral important questions, however. One of these is very 
closely associated with the questions raised by many 
critics of our school curriculum today. What will the 
participating student gain from this experience? Are 
schools justified in taking the student’s time during 
the school day for local production, or should he be in a 
foreign language class or occupied with some other 
type of activity? 

Another question pertains to the types of audio- 
visual activities that students can adequately perform. 
The answer to this will depend upon the grade level of 
the student. Secondary-school students will naturally 
be capable of producing materials requiring greater 
skill and know-how than a fourth or fifth grader. Be- 
cause this article pertains primarily to the participa- 
tion of an organized class of assistants, it seems ad- 
visable to limit the discussion to students in the upper 
six grades. This is not to say that elementary pupils 
cannot or should not participate in such a program, but 
because of the framework within which most elemen- 
tary schools operate, it would be difficult to organize a 
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visual materials. If so impressive a percentage of 
teachers still need help in using audio-visuals, isn’t it 
illogical to expect them to rush into local production en 
masse? 

What can be done? Several things. For instance, 
many teacher training courses should be taught on a 
more practical level and include all-important items 
that pertain to local production. Audic-visual classes, 
too, should go beyond the film-winding and nuts and 
bolt levels. 

For teachers in the field, a logical course of action is 
inservice training carried out by the best qualified 
person in the school—the audio-visual director. But 
the director must have a genuine interest in instruc- 
tional materials as well as equipment and time to help 


class on a daily basis—a requirement for carrying out 
the program proposed below. 

Within the capabilities of students in the upper six 
grades is the production of materials through the pho- 
tographic process. As the overhead projector takes its 
rightful place in more and more of our school systems, 
there will be an increasing classroom demand for pho- 
tographic transparencies. Students working in cooper- 
ation with teachers and coordinators can assume a 
great share of the responsibility for making trans- 
parencies related to such topics as how man has learned 
to use air pressure, Lee’s strategy at Gettysburg, the 
circulatory system, and many others. Students can also 
prepare 2x2 and 314x4 photographic slides for instruc- 
tional purposes. In some schools, student assistants 
have assumed minor roles in the production of 16mm 
sound motion pictures. The potential student contribu- 
tion along these lines is in fact limited only by ‘time. 
This is substantiated by reports from operative stu- 
dent assistant programs throughout the country. 

In conjunction with the production of photographic 
slides and transparencies, student assistants can be 
utilized to do required lettering and mounting. The use 
of such lettering devices as the rubber stamp, the Le- 
Roy Lettering Set, and the Wrico Set are certainly 
within the competence of most secondary and junior 
high school pupils. Mounting pictures on cardboard by 
use of rubber cement or the dry mounting press can be 
capably handled by students, as can the “wet mounting 
process” through which large maps and charts are re- 
inforced with cloth backing. After developing the com- 
petencies necessary to mount pictures and to letter, 
students can combine these skills to produce posters, 
charts, and graphs. 

Student assistants can be assigned the responsibility 
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teachers plan and develop their materials. The amount 
of work done for the teacher by the audio-visual serv- 
ice should vary from giving verbal advice to actual pro- 
duction. If the materials in question are technical, 
complicated and time-consuming, most of the work 
should be done for the teacher. 

The carpenter has his chest of tools. The doctor has 
his. So does the dentist. These tools, although mass pro- 
duced, cover most situations in their respective field. 
Yet, it is not uncommon to find doctors, dentists, and 
craftsmen adding some special tailor-made tools to 
their long list of commercially available ones. Teachers 
need a variety of tools, too, like the carpenter, the doc- 
tor, and the dentist. This includes some locally pro- 
duced ones. That is why local production is here to stay. 


How does he participate 
and what does he gain? 


of keeping bulletin boards up to date and of arranging 
materials in an attractive manner. They can also as- 
sume responsibility for the operation of duplicating 
machines and, in some situations, prepare the visual 
materials to be reproduced and distributed for general 
school use. Publicizing school activities, such as ath- 
letic events or plays, would easily fall within the scope 
of this program. 

Another possible phase of the student assistant pro- 
gram is the production of flannel boards, felt-boards 
and electric boards. This type of student activity has 
not yet been practiced extensively in our schools but 
could very well prove valuable. 

Preparation of tape recordings is another job that 
can be handled by capable assistants. Taping a radio 
program for use in the classroom the following day or 
taping school programs for use on radio would be two 
examples of this type of activity. 

No doubt there are other phases of local production 
in which students can function effectively. The ones 
discussed here are presented to give the reader an idea 
of existing practices in many schools. 

Any activity in the school program should be based 
primarily on the objectives of education in the society 
which the school system serves. The imperative needs 
of students of high-school age as arrived at by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals seem 
to be as representative as any statement published 
heretofore. The following considerations are based on 
these needs. 


e Boys and girls should not leave school without being 
adequately prepared to become productive citizens in 
our economic system. This implies that schools provide 
opportunities for work experiences which will instill 
proper work habits and attitudes. The program pre- 
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sented above offers some excellent opportunities for 
fulfilling this need, especially through photography and 
its related activities. 


@ Schools should provide opportunities for students to 
express themselves creatively and to develop an appre- 
ciation for the aesthetic things of life. The potential 
for creative expression is certainly present in arrang- 
ing bulletin board displays, in photographic works, 
through mounting and lettering, and preparing electric 
boards. 


e@ Opportunities must be provided for the student to 
explore a wide variety of leisure-time activities and to 
develop competencies in those that seem to be compat- 
ible with his or her special interests and aptitudes. One 
can safely say that all of the activities listed above af- 
ford opportunities for profitable leisure-time activities. 


e@ Every citizen should be able to assume the responsi- 
bilities that go with democratic citizenship. Schools 
cannot ignore their obligations along these lines. Stu- 
dents continually incur responsibilities when carrying 
out any phase of the proposed local production pro- 
gram. Dollar value and “deadline” considerations are 
particularly persistent. 


e@ Democracy is based upon cooperative working and 
planning. Our schools should provide experiences that 
will afford all students opportunities to achieve status 
and a feeling of “belonging.’’ Many school situations 
ought to contribute to the fulfillment of this need, but 
few offer a better opportunity than the planning and 
sharing that takes place in producing classroom mate- 
rials. 


e Intellectual growth, another prerequisite for effec- 
tive democratic citizenship, is provided by introducing 
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students to a variety of new, interesting and challeng- 
ing experiences. Participating in a local production 
program brings students into contact with such ex- 
periences through their relationships with all phases 
of the school program. 


e Students, through their school experiences, must 
develop competencies in expressing themselves both 


THE 


DUCATORS ARE RECOGNIZING THE DEMANDS of a rapid 

technological development and the readjustment of 
social systems, but many audio-visual directors have 
not realized their role in what seems to be a revolu- 
tion in modern educational thinking. Certainly, with 
subject matter changing so rapidly and the curriculum 
becoming so expansive, the professional AV person 
must lend his hand in helping teachers develop mate- 
rials which can contribute to a more effective under- 
standing of the subject to be learned. 

The classroom teacher is finding that he is operat- 
ing on the frontier of knowledge. He no longer ac- 
cepts antiquated procedures handed down by the mas- 
ters who developed principles in terms of their own 
societal demands. The modern instructor is being 
charged with the responsibility of planning and de- 
veloping materials and techniques for the specific ed- 
ucational needs in his classroom. It is within this 
transition that the audio-visual specialist finds im- 
plications for a local production program. He cannot 
afford to shirk the opportunity to work with teachers 
who are in ferment to keep in step with our space 
age. The demand is here and the AV director who 
fails to recognize it cannot function as an integral 
part of the whole instructional process. 

Some large urban school systems are fortunate in 
having audio-visual supervisors with special assist- 
ants directly responsible for their local production 
programs. However, the great number of smaller 
school systems generally operate on a one-man basis 
where a single person must assume the whole gamut 
of audio-visual duties even though some of them may 
be difficult to define as distinctly AV. Nevertheless, the 
ramifications of all production programs are some- 
what similar in that the main objective should be con- 
cerned with more effective communication in instruc- 
tion. 

It is true that there are many commercially pre- 
pared instructional materials. Many of these mate- 
rials have been correlated with standardized text- 
books, but how many commercial companies have been 
able to keep pace with Sputnik? Teachers are finding 
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orally and pictorially. Pictorial expression through 
graphic and photographic materials, and oral expres- 
sion via tape recordings, are excellent examples of gp- 
portunities for students to become effective communi- 
cators. 

The relationships between student participation in a 
production program and the “needs” of students will 
become more evident as local programs are developed 


pecialist 


it difficult to purchase the numerous supplementary 
materials needed to develop specific concepts or to 
bridge the gap in certain learning situations. These 
materials must be produced locally by teachers who 
understand the problems within their individual class- 
rooms. 

If the audio-visual director recognizes the impor- 
tance of local production, he must then be concerned 
with the development of an effective program. The 
foundation of the program should provide the teach- 
er with opportunities to attain certain skills in ma- 
terials preparation; ‘it should develop an understand- 
ing of relationships between production processes 
which eventuate in effective learning; and, it should 
cultivate a desirable production philosophy in -the 
total curriculum of the school system. 

The preparation of audio-visual materials must 
have a direct relationship to instruction and it must 
be based upon a certain conceptual attitude among 
the teachers. Specifically, the individual instructor 
who merely masters the mechanical processes in- 
volved in the preparation of materials has little un- 
derstanding of their total value. The production pro- 
gram should allow the teacher to identify his needs. 
He will then be in a better position to select the 
most effective materials for each teaching situation, 
particularly if he possesses knowledge and skills in 
all preparation techniques. When the teacher under- 
stands the relationships of the various techniques to 
each other, his creativity is enhanced and he begins 
to integrate audio-visual materials for more effective 
communication. 

In implementing this production philosophy, the 
audio-visual director must show the importance of 
locally prepared materials in motivating, developing, 
and evaluating learning. He must help the teacher 
realize that a pattern for behavioral change is de- 
pendent upon the methods and materials used in the 
classroom. The mere fact that concepts are put into 
visual form does not in itself guarantee that they 
will be any clearer to the learner. Concepts relative 
to the lesson must be interpreted correctly so that 
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throughout the country. In summary, it appears justi- 
fiable to recommend that schools expand their audio- 
visual student assistant activities beyond the usual 
projectionists corps to include a local production pro- 
gram, which can in turn provide teachers with more 
efficient methods of communications. In the final anal- 
ysis, effective education is dependent upon affective 
communication. 


Walter L. Brown 


Getting the Program into Orbit 


generalizations may be drawn and applied to further 
learning activity. 

In an effort to develop a functional production 
program, the audio-visual specialist must work closely 
with the school administrators. Most superintendents 
and principals are sympathetic toward local produc- 
tion once a constructive procedure has been outlined. 
Administrators know that good instruction has always 
been supplemented by teacher ingenuity and they are 
quick to cite the teacher who has modified his instruc- 
tion with unique materials and techniques. In a re- 
lationship of teacher, administrator, and audio-visual 
director all working together to improve the quality 
of instruction, a meaningful production program can 
be launched with confidence in its success. 

It is here that the audio-visual director must take 
the leadership role in establishing the components 
of his production program. There is always more 
than one method of development; however, a sug- 
gested procedure which merits consideration is the 
all-inclusive approach. Herein the AV specialist recog- 
nizes that before he sets up a program, he must de- 
termine the kinds of materials which instructors are 
most likely to need. A period of observation and 
teacher consultation should be the first step. 

In analyzing the kinds of materials needed, the 
audio-visual director must select the techniques to 
be used in their preparation. These may range from 
the basic to the most complex, but it is advisable to 
start slowly and expand gradually whenever justified 
by evaluation. 

In considering the basic production program, the 
audio-visual director will find that there are four 
widely accepted techniques which will fill the need 
for almost all visual materials. These are mounting, 
lettering, coloring, and simple photography. In the 
all-inclusive approach, it is advisable to include sev- 
eral processes for each technique so that teachers 
will be able to produce a variety of materials, both 
large and small, opaque and transparent. 

It is important that teachers become skilled in 
the different processes for each technique so that 
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they will understand the total relationship of in- 
tended uses. For instance, a teacher who has learned 
several mounting processes for flat materials would 
immediately realize that a picture which has been 
mounted with rubber cement could not be used suc- 
cessfully in an opaque projector. Instead, he would 
no doubt choose the dry mounting process. 

The teacher who has been given experience with 
all four basic techniques and the processes for each 
should be able to quickly determine the procedure 
to follow in the preparation of any visual material. 

After determining the techniques for production, 
the director must then put his program into opera- 
tion. One popular means of developing a production 
program is through some form of inservice education. 
In some schools teachers are expected to participate 
in an inservice program as a matter of course. In 
these cases local production can be made a part of 
the requirement. The director should not, however, 
overlook the advantages of volunteer cooperation; the 
fact that he volunteers usually means that a teacher 
is quick to sense the value of a practical approach 
to instruction. 

School administrators and audio-visual directors 
should be aware that many college students are com- 
pleting courses in the preparation of instructional 
materials. Also, many veteran teachers are enrolling 
in production workshop courses on campus and in 
extension. These teachers will expect a production 
emphasis in their schools. 

It seems imperative that audio-visual directors be 
particularly cautious when operating their total pro- 
gram. Many can be accused of giving precedence to 
single-phase operations such as the sole concern for 
an FM station or the routine ordering and distribu- 
tion of films. The same thing can and does happen 
in production. Some directors do not define the limits 
of their production programs and before long they 
are serving vested interests in a single area. The AV 
administrator should direct his efforts proportionately 
so that each phase of the program becomes an effective 
force in modern education. 
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Press camera with attached Polaroid back 
(left) and Polaroid camera 


HE SUCCESS of a local audio-visual production pro- 

gram should be measured by effective classroom use 
of prepared materials. Behind this success may lie 
many factors. One of the foremost is the extent to 
which equipment and facilities are available. In ob- 
taining equipment, as based upon the purposes of the 
program, three considerations need attention—cost, 
complexity of operation, and time required for use. 

Recent developments in both the graphic arts and the 
photographic fields are supplementing the standard 
equipment already available and should contribute to 
better and more widespread production programs. Fre- 
quently new advances result in more expensive equip- 
ment, but the cost is often offset by a simplified and 
time-saving operation. Purchasing officials, who too 
often believe that teachers’ time is a free element, may 
frown upon such logic. But the truth is that added 
initial expense for good, up-to-date equipment often in- 
creases interest on the part of teachers and, in the long 
run, results in better materials. 


A variety of felt pens 


Using reflex printing equipment 


Consider some of the techniques generally used in 
local production and the equipment needed. 

Methods of mounting pictorial materials for display 
and group study are important to most teachers. The 
simplest and quickest method is dry mounting. This 
involves the use of heat-sensitive mounting tissue and 
a dry mount press which may cost from $50 to $200, 
depending on size and features. (See page 274 for de- 
tailed information on this technique.) 

Another area receiving increased attention in local 
production are the devices for adding lettering to vis- 
ual materials. At one time the wax crayon or china 
marking pencil was the only tool availabie; but now, 
with the advent of felt-tipped pens, the teacher can 
quickly prepare effective freehand charts, flash cards, 
captions, and other lettered materials. A wide range of 
felt pens are on the market, including inexpensive in- 
stant-drying ones in a whole rainbow of colors. 

Lettering devices used in engineering and related 
fields are being adapted to give teaching materials a 


35mm single lens reflex camera (left); in- 


expensive 35mm camera with separate range- finder 


Ultra violet light box for diazo printing; 
developing jar. 
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professional appearance. Teachers quickly learn to use 
inexpensive stencil guides available in great variety of 
styles and sizes. Mechanical lettering devices, while 
more expensive, provide almost the ultimate in quick, 
quality lettering for instructional needs. 

Although not directly classed as equipment, a selec- 
tion of pre-cut letter sets are sold for use with bulletin 
boards, exhibits, and for other display purposes. Also 
available from many supply houses are cardboard, 
metal, plastic, and cork cut-out letters; gummed-back 
paper letters; and three-dimensional plaster types. 

The photographic field has always provided basic 
equipment for the development of audio-visual educa- 
tion. The press-type camera is relied upon for many 
tasks, from copying printed materials for making 
slides to recording community topics for study prints. 
In a school workroom a less expensive and simplified 
view-type camera serves adequately for many photo- 
graphic copy needs. Supplemental equipment, including 
tripod, light meter, and photoflood lights are necessary. 


THE WHEREWITHAL 


Equipment 
for 
Basic 


Techniques 


Jerrold E. Kemp 


Diazo printing and developing machine 


In conjunction with picture-taking equipment a dark- 
room with developing, contact printing, and enlarging 
facilities is essential. Consideration should also be 
given to investing in a 16mm motion picture camera. 

In recent years, with the development of color films 
and widespread acceptance of the smaller 35mm cam- 
era, the preparation of photographic visual aids has 
had remarkable growth. A study by the author showed 
that in school systems throughout the country, locally 
prepared 2x2 color slides ranked first in answering 
many needs for effective visual materials. (Audio-Vis- 
ual Production Activities in School Systems, Indiana 
University, 1956. Doctoral study.) Many teachers who 
own 35mm cameras for personal use such as recording 
vacation trips, family events, and hobby interests, can 
be shown how to extend their abilities to the prepara- 
tion of classroom materials. Taking these considera- 
tions into account it seems advisable to include one or 
more miniature cameras with production equipment. 

For speed in preparing photographic visual mate- 
rials nothing at present surpasses the Polaroid prod- 
ucts. A few years ago picture-in-a-minute film became 
available, and now transparencies can be made in two 
minutes. (See December 1957 AVI, page 281.) The im- 
mediacy of such materials is noteworthy. A group takes 
a field trip and upon returning to the classroom sees 
slides of the trip during discussion. A Polaroid camera 
(or a Polaroid back for a press camera) and possibly 
a Polaroid copy stand are worthwhile additions to any 
production facility. 


For Future Exploitation 


Two new areas of materials preparation, originally 
developed for the commercial business field, are start- 
ing to find educational applications. The exciting possi- 
bilities for adapting reflex printing techniques and the 
diazo process are at this time unlimited. The reflex 
printing method permits opaque printed or drawn ma- 
terials to be converted in two steps (exposure and de- 
velopment) to a treated translucent sheet. The diazo 
process requires that traced or original materials on 
translucent (tracing) paper be placed in contact with 
coated film, exposed to ultra violet light and developed 
under room conditions in ammonia vapor. The result- 
ing transparencies are particularly adapted to use with 
overhead projectors. The diazo process (and related 
multicolor moist process) include transparent foils 
sensitive in a series of colors, thus permitting the use 
of combinations and overlays for various effects. 
Equipment for both the reflex printing process and the 
diazo method are available in a wide range of styles 
and prices. (See page 283 for list of dealers.) 

Equipment is only one aspect in establishing a good 
production facility. Physical space must also be ade- 
quate and should include an easily accessible large 
workroom with provision for a darkroom and adapta- 
tions for all the techniques discussed here—mounting, 
lettering, photocopying, reflex and diazo reproduction. 
For further details concerning physical space, see 
“Making Room for AV,” by John Moldstad and Harvey 
R. Frye in the December 1957 AVI. 


(See next page) 
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“How To Do It’’ Bibliography 


MOUNTING 


Dent, Charles H., Ambos, Leonard B., and Holland, Nancy 
M., Tear Sheets for Teaching, The Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Division of Extension, The University of 
Texas, Austin, 1956 


Modern Mounting by the Dry Mount Method, Seal, Inc., 
Shelton, Conn. 


Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, 16mm film, sound, color, 12 min, 1952 


LETTERING 


Lettering for Extension Visual Aids, Agriculture Hand- 
book No. 22, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Federal 
Extension’ Service, Washington, 1958 


Lettering Instructional Materials, Indiana University, 
16nim film, sound, color, 20 min, 1955 


Meeks, Martha F.., Lettering Techniques, The Visual In- 
struction Bureau, Division of Extension, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, 1956 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Coltharp, Joe., Production of 2x2 Inch Slides for School 
Use, The Visual Instruction Bureau, Division of Ex- 
tension, The University of Texas, Austin, 1958 


High Contrast Photography for Instruction, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 16mm film, sound, color, 15 min, 1956 


How To Do It Pictures, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, 1956 


Photographic Production of Slides and Filmstrips, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 1955 


Photographic Slides for Instruction, Indiana University, 
16mm film, sound, color, 11 min, 1957 


Simplified Filmstrip Production, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, filmstrip, 
41 frames, black/white, 1951 


REFLEX PRINTING AND DIAZO REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 
Bruning Multicolor Kit No. 100: Instructions, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc., Mount Prospect, Illinois, 1958 


Coffman, Joe W., Technology of the Diazotype Process, 
Tecnifax Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 


Diazochrome Slides for Visual Communication, Tecnifax. 


Finstad, Allan, “Preparation and Presentation of Low 
. Cost Projectable Materials,” Journal of the Society of 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers 66:461-464, 
August 1957; and “Quick Method for Transparencies,” 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION, January 1957 


How to Make Colorful and Dramatic Presentations, Ampto, 
Inc., Newton, New Jersey 


O’Neill, John R., “Diazochrome Slides for Overhead Pro- 
jection,” AVI, March-April, 1956 


Sources of Equipment and Materials 


MOUNTING 
Seal, Inc., 8 Broad Street, Shelton, Conn. 


LETTERING 
(felt pens) 


recommended types available through local school, sta- 
tionery, and art supply sources 


Marsh “77” 

Carter’s “Marks-a-Lot” 

Speedry Magic Marker 

Cado Marker 

Tint-Ink (recent import from Japan) 

All Purpose (AP) Marking Pen (felt tip 1%” wide) 
(stencil guides) 

Wrico Lettering Guides (Wricoprint and Wrico Sign- 


maker), The Wood-Regan Instrument Company, 
Nutley, N. J. 


(meehanical devices) 
Leroy Lettering, The Keuffel & Esser Co., New York. 
samanguide, Box 99, State House Station, Lincoln, 
ebr. 


Varigraph, Madison 1, Wis. 
(Continued on page 283) 
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SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE storage area that would 

house a large number of filmstrip cans was needed 
in the audio-visual education laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) campus. Growing out of 
this need an open storage board was designed that 
would occupy a minimum of space and still enable stu- 
dents in the teacher education program to have imme- 
diate and easy access to filmstrip containers. Filmstrips 
formerly housed in standard five-tray drawer cases 
were not immediately accessible, since time was re- 
quired to locate the proper case, drawer, and tier. 
Administration was awkward. Drawers needed con- 
stant checking; canisters were misfiled and occasionally 
lost. 


Basic Materials: 


The materials used in the filmstrip board are avail- 
able at standard lumber yards and consisted of: 


1 pe. of 4”x8”’x'” 5-ply standard cut 


1 four oz. can of wood glue (we used 
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1 14” brush (to apply glue) __-_-_______ .30 
14 lb. box finishing brads, 144” .20 
lb. box finishing nails, 134” __ 15 
49 pes. 44”°x14’’x48” wood strips (verti- 

26 pes. %4”x4’’x96” wood strips (hori- 

2 pes. 48”x14’"x'4” wood pieces (verti- 

1 pe. 154”xle”"x96” (guide piece for 

proper spacing of vertical and horizon- 
tal strips) _____ 48 

1 qt. clear varnish—for preserving and 
finishing wood surfaces ____________ 1.25 
1 12-0z. canister Krylon clear 
Total cost ______________ .__. $22.90 

Procedure: 


Assemble all of the raw materials as specified above 
ind carry out the following steps: 


1. Lay the 4”x8’’x14” piece of plywood on a sturdy 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The open storage board has increased the number of 
educational filmstrips used by students in the teacher 
education program fourfold. Misfiling has been elimi- 
nated and losses cut to a fraction of the former total. 
The open storage board has proved itself convenient, 
accessible, and easy to maintain in this preservice and 
inservice teacher education program. 


flat bench-top or directly on the floor. Orient the 
board so as to locate the horizontal top and bot- 
tom areas. With a 14” brush, apply one coat of 
glue to the under surface of one 34”x14’’x96” 
wood strip. 


Position the lower surfaced glued piece of wood 
on the extreme top edge of the plywood so that 
it will butt against the base along the inside 
edge. Nail securely. 


Place the 154”x12’"x96” guide piece flat against 
the base (plywood sheet) snug against the new- 
ly nailed top horizontal strip. 


Select one 34’x14’x96” wood strip, glue under 
surface, place strip snugly against guide piece 
and nail securely. 


Repeat 3 and 4 until all horizontal pieces are in 
proper setting and secured. 


Nail one of the two vertical end strips (48’’x 
144’’x14”) to the left edge of the plywood base 
so that the vertical edge piece becomes the new 
edge. Piece should be flush with the plywood 
14” thickness with 1 inch of edge strip forming 
the new vertical ridge. 


Place the 154”x14""x96” guide piece in a verti- 
cal position, resting on top of the previously 
secured horizontal pieces, and snug against the 
vertical edge piece described in paragraph 6. 
Select one, of the vertical strips (44’x14’"x48”), 
secure snugly against guide piece and nail strip 
to the vertical pieces it is resting on. 


Repeat 7 and 8 until all vertical pieces are in 
proper position and complete by using the sec- 
ond vertical edge piece as described in para- 
graph 6. 
With a “vaporite” or “flowmaster” pen, identify 
each receptacle space with a number, beginning 
from the upper left hand corner and continuing 
so as to have each space numbered on the entire 
board. For this size backing, there are 1275 re- 
ceptacle spaces. 


Apply a coat of shell or clear varnish for pro- 
tective purposes. 
With India ink, number bottom of filmstrip can- 
ister with corresponding number of filmstrip 
receptacle. Protect number with Krylon plastic 
spray. 
In order to distinguish the filmstrip canister 
that has an accompanying teachers guide, se- 
cure a black dot near the canister number. 
Guides are filed below the filmstrip board, their 
numbers corresponding to number on filmstrip 
canister. 
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MIRACLES IN MOUNTING 


a | WONDER whether or not you realize the ease with 
which materials can be mounted for use in the 
opaque projector, on the bulletin board, and for many 
other uses? The Seal dry mounting press is easy to use, 
economical, and the kind of thing which, in my opinion, 
should be purchased by all school systems and available 
for use by all teachers.” This statement was made by 
William H. King in the Materials and Equipment sec- 
tion of AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION for February 1957. 

After many years of occasional use of dry mounting 
equipment and two years of regular use of the make of 
press described by Mr. King, the author can add a 
hearty “Amen.” 

The pictures accompanying this article, with their 
captions, show the materials, equipment and the steps 
involved in the dry mounting process. Going over them 
is recommended before continuing with the explana- 
tory material which follows: 

Materials suitable for dry mounting with the equip- 
ment shown: Magazine pages; student work; photo- 
graphs; paper maps; and thin (*‘% inch thick or less) 
porous materials up to 37 inches in width by almost 
unlimited length. 

Materials suitable for use as mounts or backing 
for the above: Any paper or cardboard which is not 
heavily coated or textured plus almost any material 
with a porous surface such as cloth, plywood, or bam- 
boo. (At his wife’s request the writer mounted several 
photographs on bamboo place mats for a special decora- 
tive effect. After some 15 months on the wall, the pic- 
tures are still firmly attached to their bamboo back- 
grounds. The mounting was done in a completely 
routine manner.) 

Purposes served by dry mounting: Preservation of 
materials which are used or handled regularly; perma- 
nent flattening of folded or wrinkled materials; accom- 
plishment of a “perfect,” clean mounting of pictures 
for displays; preparation of a series of pictures of 
varying sizes and weights for trouble-free opaque pro- 
jection or for establishment of a picture file; prepara- 
tion of room-length or hall-length murals by mounting 
individual pictures on long sheets of wrapping paper. 

Your own needs will supply many other uses for this 
process, some of which may not be related to the mount- 
ing of materials at all. The writer has used the dry 
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mounting press in his office for removing wrinkles and 
folds from paper maps and other items and for repair- 
ing, with the dry mounting cloth, several torn roller- 
type projection screens. 


Approximate costs of dry mounting. The press shown 
is the minimum size that can be recommended for 
school use. Its 154%2"x1814” platen, plus the important 
fact that it is open on three sides, permits the mount- 
ing of materials up to 37 inches in width by any length 
which can be handled conveniently. This Seal “Jumbo” 
press is currently listed at $146.95. (The tacking iron, 
sample sheets of 8”x10” Chartex, and 100-sheet box of 
8”x10” MT-5 tissues are included with the press.) Costs 
of the MT-5 tissue at list prices in 500-sheet packages 
are: 2% cents per 8”x10” sheet, and 4.37 cents per 11”x 
14” sheet. A National Geographic Society map measur- 
ing approximately 29”x34” mounted on a sheet of 4-ply 
poster-board costing 70 cents per sheet required about 
30 cents worth of mounting tissue. Excellent current 
maps which previously lay on a shelf in a Cheyenne 
school library were preserved and mounted for class- 
room use at a materials cost of $1, list prices. (For 
further information on dry mounting and a complete 
listing of sizes and prices, write to Seal, Inc:, Shelton, 
Conn., for their free booklet, Better Mounting. 


Detailed description of the dry mounting press: 
There are two jewelled lights mounted on the top of 
the press—a green light on the, right which goes on 
when current is being supplied to the platen and a 
flashing red light which serves as a time gauge for the 
mounting process. When the pre-set temperature is 
reached the green light goes off and the press is ready 
for use. While the press is in use the green light will 
occasionally flash on as current is fed to the platen to 
maintain its temperature. The red light begins to flash, 
after a short delay, when the platen is locked down. By 
counting the flashes the operator can, with experience, 
tell when to remove the materials being mounted. De- 
pending upon the thickness of the materials, from 7 to 
25 flashes will represent sufficient time in the press. 


Temperatures from 180 to 350 degrees may be at- 
tained by setting the thermostat dial on the top center 
of the press. The type of dry mounting tissue used and 
the nature of the materials mounted determine the 
temperature setting. For example, photographic color 
prints must be mounted at the minimum temperature 
to avoid any disturbance of the dyes in the image. 
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Materials to keep on hand: 8x10 and 
11x14 sheets of Seal MT-5 tissue; 50- 
foot roll of 20-inch MT-5 tissue; Char- 
tex (cloth-backed dry mounting material) . 


Gene Waldmann 


Step 1: Tack a sheet of MT-5 to back of 
Seal ‘“‘Jumbo" dry mounting press and picture with iron at meduim heat. Use Step 2: Trim off excess tissue, leav- 
tacking iron. Current list price is $146.95. piece of cardboard to protect table top. ing back of picture completely covered. 


Step 3: Tack cardboard backing to tissue 
to prevent shifting while entering press. 


Step 4: Place “‘sandwich"’ of picture, tis- 
sue, and cardboard on dry mounting press. 


Step 5: Close press and apply heat. Keep Step 6: Slip mount under weight. Adhe- 
white paper between platen and picture. sion takes place during cooling process. 


Step 7: If bleed t is ded for 
display purposes, trim off excess backing. 
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HE FIRST WEEK IN NOVEMBER DAVI 

President Charles F. Schuller cir- 
culated a memorandum concerning the 
National Defense Education Act to all 
presidents of state audio-visual organ- 
izations and to chief state school 
audio-visual officers. With Dr. Schul- 
ler’s permission we reprint the letter 
here for the benefit of all DAVI 
members: 


“By now you are doubtless familiar 
with the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act. If so, you will 
know that it provides the greatest op- 
portunity for the improvement of in- 
struction that has been presented in 
our time. PL 85-864 is regarded by 
the U.S. Office of Education as the 
most important educational legislation 
to have been passed since the Morrill 
Act in 1855. 


“You also know that audio-visual 
instruction holds a prominent place in 
the Defense Education Act. It has im- 
plications throughout but specific ap- 
plications in Titles III, VI, VII, VIII, 
and Section 1009 of Title X. What you 
may not know, however, is that most 
of the possible benefits to the audio- 
visual field can rather easily be missed 
unless positive action is taken by you 
and your associates now. The reason is 
that each state must set up its own 
state plan for implementation of PS 
864. And the state plan may be ap- 
proved whether or not audio-visual 
provisions are specifically included! 


“The following procedure or its 
equivalent is therefore suggested 
wherever appropriate: 

1. Investigate at once whether or 
not your state educational agency is 
proceeding to develop its state plan. If 
not, bring such influence to bear as 
possible to encourage action. No state 
will receive moneys under the Act 
until a state plan is submitted for 
approval. 

2. If a state plan is in process, de- 
termine whether or not audio-visual 
materials are specifically provided for 
in the plan. In many states our mem- 
bers are helping the state superintend- 
ents’ office in preparing the state plan. 
Properly made offers of assistance are 
apt to be welcome. 

3. See that your membership is in- 
formed about the Defense Education 
Act through your newsletter, your 
state meetings, or by other means. 
This is highly important. 
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4. See that school administrators, 
science, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guage teacher-groups, guidance work- 
ers, and vocational education people 
are made aware of the Act in their 
areas. 

5. To do this, several state audio- 
visual associations are calling together 
a group of key audio-visual people and 
briefing them thoroughly on the new 
law. The association is then offering 
its assistance to the state superintend- 
ent’s office in providing people to at- 
tend regional meetings of administra- 
tors, etc., to explain audio-visual 
provisions and possibilities. For ex- 
ample, many may be unaware that 
light control facilities and more ade- 
quate wiring in classrooms may be 
provided under the ‘minor remodel- 
ing’ provisions of Title III. This is 
important. 

“Many of you are already well along 
in your action plans. This is fine. Keep 
it up. If you haven’t got started yet, 
by all means do so at once. The DAVI 
national office sent current informa- 
tion plus copies of the Act to all mem- 
bers. Further information will appear 
in forthcoming issues of AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. NAVA has published ex- 
cellent information on the Act as has 
Educational Screen and other journals 
in our field. 


“Please let me know what you 


Do Not Overlook These 
DAVI Publications 


Miss Hyer calls the attention of 
members to two DAVI publications 
that have important contributions to 
make in the implementation of the 
National Defense Education Act: 

Pertinent to Title M1 is the third 


edition of No. 1 CLASSROOMS re- 


leased last March, a complete revi- 
sion and expansion of the second 


edition. Copies of this 63-page pub- — 


lication are available for $1.50 ($1 
to DAV! members). 

Some excellent suggestions for 
areas of needed research are pro- 
vided in GRAPHIC COMMUNICA- 
TION AND THE CRISIS IN EDU- 
CATION ($1.25 paperbound; $2 
clothbound) . 


have done, are doing, or intend to do 
in your state. Just as important, let 
me know what help you need. We'll 
do everything possible to see that you 
get it. Address your letters to me at 
East Lansing with a copy to Ann 
Hyer so we can move ahead as rapidly 
as possible. This is our big opportun- 
ity to do the job for American educa- 
tion that we’ve always said could be 
done. We must not allow it to slip 
away at this stage through lack of 
positive action.” Signed CHARLES F. 
SCHULLER, Director, Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

VERY LITTLE ADDITIONAL information 
on state plans is available at this time. 
By next month we expect to have re- 
ports from the meeting at Michigan 
State University called by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers and fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 
Members of the planning committee 
were John Mayor, director of educa- 
tion, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Edgar Full- 
er, executive secretary, Council of 
Chief State School Officers; and Har- 
old Gores, director, Educational Fa- 
cilities, Inc. Dr. Schuller, representing 
the AV field, was among the consult- 
ants. Others represented  subject- 
matter areas. 

WHILE SOME STATES are waiting for 
further clarification from the Office 
of Education, others are moving ahead 
rapidly on their state plans. Francis 
Noel writes in a recent letter: “Dr. 
Skelly, who has just been appointed 
as my successor as Chief of the Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Education, has in- 
formed me that this Bureau has been 
active in the formulation of the State 
Plan for California. The original state 
plan has been drawn up by Graham 
Sullivan, coordinator for the project, 
in cooperation with appropriate mem- 
bers of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Last week this 
tentative state plan was submitted to 
a state advisory committee composed 
of representatives of all levels of edu- 
cation in California. After a two-day 
meeting during which reactions to the 
plan were noted, a tentative draft was 
prepared for the coordinator to tak: 
to Washington this week for prelimi 
nary consideration. 
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“This Bureau has been very insist- 
ent that the words ‘audio-visual ma- 
terials’ be included in the appropriate 
areas of the plan so that there will be 
no question as to their part in the over- 
all implementation of the Act. The 
state plan as it is to date is very gen- 
eral; however, the manual of proce- 
dures which will follow will make 
very specific references to audio-visual 
materials .. .” 


Title Vil 


As we go to press the Advisory Com- 
mittee on New Educational Media has 
not been announced. However, some 
progress has been made in staffing the 
New Educational Media Branch. (See 
note on Norberg appointment; see also 
page 249, November AVI.) 

As we reported last month, the U.S. 
Office of Education is accepting re- 
search proposals for consideration un- 
der the provisions of Title VII. It has 
now been suggested that proposals 
contain the following main sections: 


1. TITLE: concise, descriptive, and 
specific as possible avoiding obscure 
technical terms. 

2. PROBLEM: brief statement explain- 
ing its importance in the field of edu- 
cation and the significance of the re- 
search proposed. 

3. OBJECTIVES: specific questions to 
be answered or hypotheses to be 
tested. 


4, OTHER RELATED RESEARCH: a brief 
listing of pertinent results gained by 
other investigators citing publications 
and suggesting ways in which the 
study proposed will advance research 
in the field. 


5. PROCEDURE (of special impor- 
tance): including statement of general 
method and/or experimental design, 
data to be gathered, methods of sta- 
tistical analysis, time schedule, ex- 
pected end product, and plans for pub- 
lication. 


6. PERSONNEL: name, title, and 
statement of previous research experi- 
ence of key personnel. 


7. FACILITIES: those available in in- 
stitution or agency for whom the proj- 
ect is proposed. 


8. DURATION: amount of time re- 
quired in years and months. 


9. BUDGET: tabular presentation of 
budget covering standard items and 
estimating costs on the basis of fiscal 
years. 


Four criteria likely to be among 
those used to evaluate proposals deal 
with the significance of the problem 
for education; soundness of its re- 
search design; the personnel and facil- 
ities available; and its economic effi- 


Dr. Norberg 


Kenneth D. Norberg was recently ap- 
pointed coordinator of the New Edu- 
cational Media Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education and has already 
assumed his new duties in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Norberg is on leave from his 
position at Sacramento State College 


ciency, that is, the relationships of 
procedure and probable outcome to ex- 
penditures. 


AS PART-TIME CONSULTANT to the new 
Educational Media Branch, your ex- 
ecutive secretary was responsible for 
the organization of a National Plan- 
ning Conference in Washington, D. C., 
October 20-21 where 44 persons repre- 
senting 27 organizations met to ex- 
plore the implications of Title VII 
and to develop recommendations re- 
garding policies and procedures. The 
Conference report is confidential pend- 
ing action by the Advisory Committee; 
however we are at liberty to disclose 
the following general information 
which may be beneficial to those sub- 
mitting research proposals. The Na- 
tional Planning Conference seemed to 
be of the opinion that: 


1. It has been sufficiently demon- 
strated that the newer media when 
effectively and properly used can im- 
prove education at all levels; there- 
fore, this does not need further re- 
searching. There was also some doubt 
as to the value of research comparing 
one media with another. 

2. Emphasis should be on solutions 
to educational problems by the newer 
media rather than on media research 
as such. 


3. Priorities should be given to 
newer approaches to learning prob- 
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where he is professor of education and 
coordinator of audio-visual services. 
He is also departmental editor for 
Audio - Visual COMMUNICATION 
REVIEW. 

The New Educational Media Branch 
has been set up to carry out the pro- 
visions of Title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act and to con- 
tinue related functions in the Office of 
Education. It operates as a part of the 
Division of Research and Statistics 
under the general direction of Roy M. 
Hall, assistant commissioner for re- 
search. 

The new branch will also incorpo- 
rate the visual education’ section 
headed by Seerley Reid and the radio- 
television section, under Franklin 
Dunham. Dr. Reid and Dr. Dunham 
will continue the functions formerly 
carried out by their sections but will 
participate in the development and 
implementation of the Title VII pro- 
gram. 


lems; for example, altering the char- 
acter or pattern of a learning situa- 
tion as opposed to superimposing 
something on top of what is already 
being done. 

4. Priorities should be given to proj- 
ects combining media heretofore han- 
dled separately—cross media approach 
as opposed to single media approach. 


5. Projects which hold promise for 
elevating the quality of the educational 
output should be given priority. 


6. The newer media should be em- 
ployed to disseminate information 
within both Section A and Section B 
of Title VII. 


7. A fruitful point of departure 
would be to investigate obstacles that 
are impeding the use of the newer 
media. 


8. Sound plans for evaluation of re- 
search results should be encouraged, 
particularly the development of meth- 
ods for measuring other than factual 
learning from an education experi- 
ence. 


9. Attention should be given to the 
development of self-educating and 
self-testing devices and other ways of 
utilizing newer media for individual 
and small group as well as large group 
instruction. 

10. Research is needed which in- 
volves the concept of the school or 
classroom as a social system and 
therefore as a unit for inquiry. 
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DAVI's Next President 


For President-Elect 


FINN, James D., professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of audio-visual 
department, school of education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1949 
to date; assistant professor and direc- 
tor of audio-visual services, Colorado 
State College of Education, 1938-49. 
B.S. Montana State College, 1937; 
M.A. Colorado State College, 1941; 
Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1949. 
Rockefeller Fellow in Audio-Visual, 
Ohio State University, University of 
Wisconsin, University of Minnesota, 
and American Council on Education, 
1938-39; captain, U.S. Army and offi- 
cer in charge of instructional aids 
services, Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
1942-46. Member of DAVI Board of 
Directors as delegate-at-large; mem- 
ber of DAVI Professional Education 
Committee; Resolutions Committee; 
and other DAVI committees. Member 
of editorial board and frequent con- 
tributor to: Audio-Visual COMMUNI- 
CATION REVIEW; chairman, na- 
tional editorial board, Teaching Tools; 
co-author: The Littlest Giant; author: 
Audio-Visual Equipment Manual. Con- 
sultant in educational film production 
and utilization. 


MILLER, Clyde K., director, division 
of audio-visual education, State of 
Ohio Department of Education, 1951 
to date; supervisor, audio-visual edu- 
cation department, Gary (Indiana) 
public schools, 1942-43, 45-51; director 
of visual education, Dover (Ohio) pub- 
lic schools, 1937-42; teacher and prin- 


Finn Miller 


HERE are biographical sketches to 
help you make your choices for the 
1959-60 election. Remember—your bal- 
lots must be in the national office no 
later than January 10. You will note 
on the ballots sent you December 1 
that the name of Walter S. Bell does 
not appear. According to constitu- 
tional revision, DAVI now votes for 
a president-elect who serves as such 
for one year before taking office as 
president. Last year when this pro- 
cedure was initiated, Mr. Bell won 
the post, and thus automatically as- 
sumes the presidency next April. 
Shown on the right, Mr. Bell is audio- 
visual director for the Atlanta, 
Georgia, public schools. 


cipal in various Ohio high schools, 
1931-37. A.B. Hiram College, 1931; 
M.A., Ohio State University, 1940; 
Ed. D., Indiana University, 1952. 
USNR, World War II. Past President, 
Association of Chief State School Au- 
dio-Visual Officers; member, Audio- 
Visual Directors of Ohio. Member of 
DAVI Board of Directors as delegate- 
at-large, 1956-57. Member of DAVI 
National Convention Program Com- 
mittee and other DAVI committees. 
Author: Film Today, A Guide to Bet- 
ter Teaching. Contributor to profes- 
sional journals. 


TIEMANN, Ernest, associate profes- 
sor of education and director of visual 
instruction bureau, University of 
Texas, 1951 to date; assistant profes- 
sor of education and assistant in cir- 
culation, audio-visual center, Indiana 
University, 1947-51; organized teach- 
ing materials center, Pueblo (Colo- 
rado) Junior College, 1943-47; ele- 
mentary classroom teaching (17 
years) Falls City, Nebraska and 
Pueblo, Colorado. A.B., Concordia 
Teachers College, 1928; M.A., Western 
State Teachers College, 1944; Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1951. Past presi- 
dent, Texas Audio-Visual Education 
Association, 1952-55, executive secre- 
tary, 1956 to date; past chairman, 
division of audio-visual communica- 
tions, National University Extension 
Association. Member of DAVI Board 
of Directors as delegate-at-large and 
member various DAVI committees. 
Member Editorial Advisory Board, 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. Contribu- 
tor to professional journals. 


Tiemann 


For Vice President 


FULTON, William R., associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Oklahoma, 1957 to date; director, 
audio-visual education, University of 
Oklahoma, 1946-57; head, department 
of education, Southwestern State Col- 
lege, 1942-46; school superintendent, 
Hammon, Oklahoma, 1939-42 and 
Granite, Oklahoma, 1935-39; principal, 
Blair, Oklahoma, 1928-35. Majored in 
economics, Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity, A.B., 1927; majored in school ad- 
ministration, Oklahoma A&M, 1937- 
39, M.S., 1939; attended George Pea- 
body College, 1945-46; majored in 
school administration and _  audio- 
visual, 1950-55, Ed.D. Oklahoma State 
University, 1955. 


GNAEDINGER, William G., director, 
audio-visual center, State College of 
Washington, 1946 to date; U.S. Navy 
training aids officer, 1942-46; head, 
visual teaching, State College of 
Washington, 1940-42; director of 
audio-visual instruction and science 
teacher, Lewiston (Idaho) public 
schools, 1936-40; science and math 
teacher, Lapwai (Idaho) public 
schools, 1934-36. B.S. University of 
Idaho, 1934 (major in education and 
high school science); M.A. Washing- 
ton State College, 1940 (education 
major). Visiting instructor, Montana 
State College and San Diego State 
College; consultant to University of 
Wisconsin Audio-Visual Institute, 
summer 1949; Fulbright lecturer, 
University of Oslo, Norway, 1954-55. 
Life member of NEA; DAVI since 
1938. DAVI activities: Teacher Edu- 
cation, Nominations, Resolutions, and 
Convention Programs Committees; 
chairman, Advisory Committee on Re- 
lations with Affiliated Groups and 
chairman, Awards Committee; con- 
sultant, Field Service Program; Lake 
Okoboji, 1957 and ’58, co-chairman 
1958. Editorial consultant, AUDJO- 
VISUAL Communication Review. 
Member, Editorial Board, AUDIO-VIs- 
UAL INSTRUCTION; contributor to pro- 
fessional journals. 


McPHERSON, J. J., chairman, audio- 
visual department, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, 1955 to date; executive secre- 
tary, DAVI, 1950-55; director, audio- 
visual center, Drake University, 1947- 
50; director, department of instruc- 
tional materials, Extension Division, 
UCLA, 1945-47; director, instruc- 
tional materials center, Kern County, 
California, 1943-45; taught in Norfolk 
(Virginia) public schools, 1934-41. 
Majored in curriculum and teaching 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935, 1937-38, 1941-42; Ed.D. 
Columbia University, 1947. 
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Fulton Gnaedinger 
For Delegate-at-Large 
CAMPION, Lee E., director, audio- 
visual department, Cooperating 


Schools of St. Louis County, 1953 to 
date; teacher, Solomon Juneau Senior- 
Junior High School, Milwaukee, 1951- 
53; teacher and audio-visual director, 
Wisconsin Dells Public Schools, 1949- 
51; visiting lecturer, Washington Uni- 
versity, 1953 to date. B.S., 1949, M.A., 
1952, University of Wisconsin; gradu- 
ate work at Washington University 
since then. President, Department of 
Audio-Visual Education, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, 1957; 
member, Operations Committee, 

KETC-TV, 1954 to date; executive 
~ secretary, Suburban Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, 1953 to date. Member of 
DAVI Board of Directors; chairman 
of DAVI County and Cooperative 
Committee; member of Field Service 
Program Committee. NEA life mem- 
ber. 


HARTSELL, Horace, associate direc- 
tor of audio-visual center and asso- 
ciate professor of education, Michi- 
gan State University, 1957 to date; 
associate professor of education and 
1udio-visual consultant to Highway 
Traffic Safety Center, Michigan State 
University, 1956; associate professor 
of education, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, 1951-56 and assistant professor 
of education in 1951; teaching fellow 
in educational psychology and audio- 
visual education, University of Texas, 
1950 and graduate assistant in 1949; 
lecturer in speech, University of 
Louisville, 1947; head coach, Carthage 
(Texas) high school, two years; ad- 
ministrator Myrtle Springs School, 
Elkhart, Texas, two years; also class- 
room teacher, Texas public schools. 
Majored in history and biology at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, B.S., 
1942; majored in educational psy- 
chology and administration, Univer- 
sity of Texas, M.Ed., 1949; Ed.D. 
1951. 


INGHAM, George E., administrative 
assistant, curriculum and _ business 
management, Westport (Connecticut) 
public schools, 1956 to date; director 
of instruction, 1955-56; audio-visual 
and curriculum director, 1950-55; 
audio-visual director, 1946-50; and 
teacher, 1935-46, all in Westport. Ex- 
tension instructor, Danbury and New 
Haven State Teachers Colleges; part- 
time assistant professor, University 
of Bridgeport. B.A. Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1932; M.A., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1948; currently 
working towards Ph.D., University of 
Connecticut. Member, board of direc- 
tors, Connecticut Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Association, president, 1950- 
52 and vice president, 1949-50. Mem- 
ber: DAVI Yearbook Committee, 
1951-52; DAVI Constitution Revision 


McPherson 


Committee, 1955-56; Interim Editorial 
Committee of AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION, 1955-57; Professional Education 
Committee, 1955-1957; ASCD-DAVI 
Ad Hoc Committee, 1957 to date; 
planning committee for Albany Re- 
gional Leadership Conference, 1956; 
Westport Education Association; Con- 
necticut Education Association; and 
NEA. Participant Lake Okoboji, 1955, 
’56, ’57. Business manager of CAVEA 
Annual Bulletin, 1947-49. Feature 
writer, Grade Teacher. Contributor to 
other professional journals. 


KELLY, Virginia, audio-visual direc- 
tor, Kanawha County Schools, West 
Virginia, 1946 to date; chemistry 
teacher, Charleston high school, 1940- 
46; general science teacher, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Charles- 
ton, 1932-40; teacher, audio-visual 
courses, West Virginia University, 
during summer school, 1958. Majored 
in chemistry at Goucher College, Balti- 
more, 1928-32, A.B., 1932; majored in 
supervision and curriculum and audio- 
visual at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1945-48, M.A. 1948. Radio- 
television workshop, WSM, Peabody, 
Nashville, 1955; DAVI educational 
television workshop, Hagerstown, 1957. 
President, West Virginia Audio- 
Visual Association, 1949-51. Member: 
DAVI, EFLA, ASCD, NEA (life), 
WVEA, WVAVA, editorial board 
Teaching Tools. Contributor to pro- 
fessional journals. Charter member 
of the board of directors of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, Charleston. 


LEWIS, Philip, director, bureau of 
instructional materials, Chicago Board 
of Education, 1957 to date; principal, 
Herman Felsenthal Elementary 
School, Chicago, 1955-57; chairman, 
education department, Chicago Teach- 
ers College, 1951-55 (planned and or- 
ganized AV center, taught classes, 
installed pioneer CCTV _ setup in 
1952); teacher and assistant prin- 
cipal, South Shore High School, 1939- 
51; teacher and substitute teacher, 
other Chicago schools, 1935-39. B.S. 
De Paul University, 1936; M.A. 
(physics minor) De Paul, 1939; 
Ed.D. Columbia University, Teachers 
College, 1951. Author of more than 
three score articles on AV and TV; 
TV editor for AERT Journal and Edu- 
cational Screen; member, DAVI 
Teacher Education and Television 
committees; member of AACTE sub- 
committee on television; consultant to 
institutions planning TV installations. 


MADDEN, Samuel, professor of edu- 
cation, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, 1945 to date; specialist, U.S. 
Army Special Training Units, 1942- 
45; state supervisor of adult educa- 
tion, Virginia state board of educa- 
tion, 1937-42; state supervisor of edu- 
cational research project, U.S. Office 
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of Education, 1936-37; teacher, public 
schools in Virginia (including Cul- 
peper Training School) 1934-36. 
Majored in social sciences, Virginia 
State College, 1930-34, B.A. 1934; 
majored in education administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947-48 and 50-52, M.A. 1948 and 
Ed.D., 1952. While at Virginia State 
College has developed audio-visual 
education department, audio-visual 
center, and audio-visual field services 
program. Also developed and con- 
ducted the first national audio-visual 
conference for AV leaders in Negro 
colleges. 
(See next page) 


Campion 


Hartsell 


Madden Meierhenry 


-» 


Weinman 


Pearson 
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MEIERHENRY, Wesley C., professor 
of education, University of Nebraska, 
1946 to date; assistant director, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Ne- 
braska, 1944-50; teacher and super- 
intendent of schools, Republican City, 
Nebraska, 1936-43. B.S., 1936, Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska; M.A., 
1941 and Ph.D., 1946, University of 
Nebraska. Chairman, DAVI Research 
Committee; member, editorial board, 
Audio-Visual COMMUNICATION 
REVIEW; consultant, DAVI Field 
Service Program; participant Lake 
Okoboji, 1955. Director, Nebraska 
Program of Educational Enrichment 
Through Use of Motion Pictures, 
1946-50. Author, Enriching the Cur- 
viculum Through Motion Pictures. 


PEARSON, Neville, instructor in edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, 1952 
to date; photographer and motion 
picture producer, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1951-52; graduate assistant, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1949-51; high 
school instructor and principal, Her- 
man, Minnesota, 1945-49; junior high 
school instructor, Campbell, Minne- 
sota, 1940-42. B.A. Gustavus Adolphus 
College, 1939; M.A. University of 
Minnesota, 1951; currently complet- 
ing Ph.D. at Minnesota. U.S. Air 
Force: motion picture and still pho- 
tographer at First Motion Picture 
Unit, Culver City, California. Mem- 
ber of Syracuse University Film Proj- 
ect group in Iran and Greece. DAVI 


Convention Program participant and 
DAVI committee member since 1952. 
Also member: 1958 DAVI National 
Convention Program Committee; 
DAVI Board of Directors as Minne- 
sota representative, 1956-57; Editorial 
Advisory Board, AUDIO-VISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION. Past president, Audio- 
Visual Coordinators Association of 
Minnesota. NEA life member. 


WEINMAN, Constance, audio-visual 
consultant, Salem (Oregon) public 
schools, 1952 to date; junior high 
school teacher and audio-visual co- 
ordinator, Salem public schools, 1936- 
52; high school mathematics and 
science teacher—Metaline Falls, 
Washington, 1935-36; Odelb, Oregon, 
1934-35; and Sutherlin, Oregon, 1930- 
34. Audio-visual instructor and head 
of instructional materials center, 
Oregon College of Education (summer 
school) 1954, 55; audio-visual in- 
structor, Extension Service, Oregon 
State Board of Higher Education, 
1949, 53-55, 57. Member: Oregon Edu- 
cation Association, Oregon Audio- 
Visual Association (twice past presi- 
dent) ; Oregon ASCD; Oregon Super- 
visors Association, NEA (life), Salem 
Administrators Association, ASCD. 
Member, DAVI Board of Directors; 
past chairman, DAVI City Programs 
Committee; participant, Lake Okoboji, 
1955, 56; consultant, DAVI Field 
Service Program; member, DAVI Na- 
tionai Convention Program Commit- 
tee, 1956-57. 


Investigate ths IMMPROVED 


method for 

LOCAL 
PRODUCTION 
of Lantern Slides 


Now you can— 


Draw on etched glass with crayon, 


pencil, or ink, and then get— 


CLEAR GLASS projection, never before 
obtainable with etched-glass slides. 


This latest improvement assures new excellence of projection 
with Keystone’s special lantern-slide materials: Etched glass, 
crayons, and ink for hand-drawn slides, and cellophane for type- 


written slides. 


For pupil participation teachers have found hand-made 
slides ideal—also for illustrating a problem of the moment. We 
suggest that you see the splendid results now obtainable. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Please send description of the new method, and a copy of your book- 
let HOW TO MAKE HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES. 


Name 


Address 
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News Notes 


KENNETH L. BOWERS, who is back 
in this country after a two-year tour 
of duty as com- 
munications spe- 
cialist for ICA in 
Chile, assumed du- 
ties October 1 as 
coordinator of pro- 
duction for the vis- 
ual instruction bu- 
reau, Division of 
Extension, Univer- 
sity of Texas. Be- 
fore his South 
American tour, Dr. Bowers was AV 
director at State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


HERBERT R. JENSEN, recently of the 
American Petroleum Institute (and 
at one time acting executive-secre- 
tary of DAVI) is now supervisor of 
the audio-visual education department 
of the Greenwich (Connecticut) public 
schools. 


ROBERT W. KILBOURN has joined the 
staff of the department of audio- 
visual education, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne State University, with 
the rank of assistant professor of 
education and director of research. 
He was formerly director of the Met- 
ropolitan Detroit Bureau of School 
Studies. 


ARTHUR ROSEBERRY, AV director, 
Great Falls public schools, and 
ROBERT HAMILTON, AV director, Bil- 
lings, are top officers in a newly or- 
ganized state audio-visual associa- 
tion in Montana. The welcome news 
comes from RUSSELL STEEN, super- 
visor of visual education, Montana 
state department of education. 


JANUARY 22-24 are the dates set 
for the Third Annual DAVI North- 
eastern Regional Conference to be held 
this year at Trenton. New Jersey, 
New York, and the New England 
states are represented at this Okoboji- 
type meeting. 


GREEN FILM? 
DIRTY FILM? 


FilMagic Pylons (Pat. Pend.) quickly attach 
to any 16mm. projector. Automatically sili- 
cone-treat and protect film, clean gates as 
film is running. 

Special kits, complete with simple instruc- 
tions for Ampro, B & H, Eastman, RCA, TSI, 
Victor. Write for illustrations and prices. 
ECONOMICAL . EFFICIENT! 


THE 
DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 
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Photography and 


UCH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL is 
produced by means of photog- 
raphy and a great many aspects of 
local production are dependent in some 
way on photographic processes. The 
role of the audio-visual specialist in 
relation to the broad field of photog- 
raphy is a most appropriate question 
for consideration in this “production” 
issue of AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


An interesting analogy might be 
drawn between the role of the photo 
editor of a newspaper or magazine and 
the role of the audio-visual director 
of an educational enterprise. Both are 
important members of organizations 
concerned with imparting informa- 
tion, stimulating thought, changing 
and creating attitudes—with teaching 
in the broad sense. 


Audio-visual directors, like photo 
editors, are looked upon by their col- 
leagues as specialists in visual media 
who can be called upon to solve com- 
munication problems that cannot ade- 
quately be dealt with by the use of 
words alone. To play this role effec- 
tively both have developed specialized 
skill and knowledge enabling them to 
quickly locate and procure appropriate 
materials to meet many kinds of spe- 
cific needs. 

Our analogy, of course, quickly 
breaks down when we stop to consider 
some of the basic differences in audi- 
ences, methods, and objectives between 
the respective institutions served by 
the audio-visual director and _ the 
photo editor. 


It is in the area of local production, 
however, that this relationship seems 
to be most analogous, for it is here 
that many problems and responsibili- 
ties are quite similar. Both individuals 
must be capable of producing, or hav- 
ing produced, needed visual materials 
not otherwise available. Both must 
assume the role of producer from time 
to time. The degree to which each 
becomes personally involved in pro- 
duction will usually be determined by 
the size of their school system or pub- 
lication. 


Regardless of the size of their oper- 
ation, both individuals have a respon- 
sibility to encourage and supervise, 
directly or indirectly, the use of cam- 
eras by individual teachers or report- 
ers—a trend, incidentally, that is in- 
creasing among both teachers and 
reporters largely because of the cur- 
rent simplification of cameras and 
other tools for producing visual mate- 
rials. A growing number of news- 


the AV Director 


papers today supply each staff mem- 
ber with a camera, and most schools 
of journalism require all students to 
learn the fundamentals of camera 
operation. 

The question of how proficient the 
audio-visual director or photo editor 
himself should be with a camera is 
certainly moot. Among professional 
photojournalists there is some dis- 
agreement as to whether the best 
photo editor is a former photographer 
or someone who has had relatively 
little experience with a camera. One 
point of view is that people who work 
or have worked with cameras tend to 
be limited in their ability to judge 
pictures objectively in terms of com- 
munication value. Proponents of this 
view claim that the less experience a 
person has in photography, the more 
apt he is to become an effective ma- 
nipulator of pictures and photogra- 
phers. 

The above point is somewhat less 
significant in relation to the audio- 
visual director than it is in relation 
to the photo editor because of the 
relative size of their areas of respon- 
sibility. The realm of the photo editor 
is much more limited and specialized 
than that of the audio-visual director. 
The photo editor must be almost ex- 
clusively concerned with still pictures 
—all of them pictures that must con- 
form to certain journalistic mores, 
editorial policies, and press room limi- 
tations. Only occasionally do these 
pictures teach. 

As an educator concerned with re- 
lating the broad field of audio-visual 
instruction to an ever-changing cur- 
riculum, the audio-visual director cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to concen- 
trate his energies in the relatively 
specialized field of his journalistic 
counterpart, the photo editor. The 
audio-visual director has a much 
larger responsibility. Rather than at- 
tempt to play the role of photo editor 
himself, he must see to it that each 
teacher in his school system be en- 
couraged and given every opportunity 
to be the educational “photo editor” 
for his own classroom. 

Of course, the more the audio-visual 
director knows about photography, the 
more effective he will be in stimulat- 
ing creative approaches to visual in- 
struction on all levels of education. 
He must view photography in the 
broadest sense as a medium of com- 
munication rather than as a special- 
ized, gadget-ridden field open only to 
the initiated.—ROBERT C. SNIDER. 
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aching aid like. 


a tape recorder 
in the 
classroom 


BRAND 


FERRO-SHEEN® 


irish FERRO-SHEEN* tape 
can't sand down your magnetic 
heads or shed gummy 
oxide powder into 
your machine 


Why risk the gradual deterioration of your 
ecious tape recorder when ultra-safe irish 
RO-SHEEN costs no more than ordinary tape? 


| ORRadio industries, inc. | 
| Audio-Visual Department 
Shamrock Circle, Opelika, Alabama 


Kindly send me free of charge and without 
any obligation the item(s) | have checked: 


() Complete, detailed chart of playing times 
for various types of tape in different reel 
sizes at all standard tape speeds. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| C) “Tape it Off the Air’’—the brochure that 
| explains the correct way of tape record- 
| ing radio and TV broadcasts. 

| 

| 

| 


City Zone 
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materials & equipment 


New releases of interest to history 
students are: 


Tom Schuler —Cobbler Statesman 
(United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29) 


Through the media of excellent ani- 
mation we meet a colonial immigrant 
cobbler who describes colonial prob- 
lems stemming from lack of unity, 
decentralized authority, a confusion of 
currencies, and many customs barri- 
ers. The cobbler becomes a representa- 
tive to the Constitutional Convention, 
and through him we experience the 
differences in viewpoints expressed 
and the resulting compromises. 


He reviews the major concepts of 
government accepted, the prinicple of 
checks and balances, and the steps 
taken to ratify the Constitution. The 
Bill of Rights is also added. Emphasis 
is given to the idea that the Constitu- 
tion and its amendments corrected 
conditions as they existed and brought 
prosperity out of a situation that 
previously had been marked by dis- 
unity, insecurity, and confusion. (1200 
ft, color, $198.54) 


Wolfe and Montcalm (Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg, Chicago 1) 


This film is largely a personality 
study of the two opposing generals 
and the problems each faced with his 
staff. We observe the strategy of 
Wolfe’s plan of attack and Montcalm’s 
defense. The battle is recreated sym- 
bolically and is terminated by the sur- 
render of Quebec and the death of 
each general. (1000 ft, b-w, $137.50) 


Gold Rush Days (Coronet) 


Recounts the overland journey of 
young David Whitcomb, a New Eng- 
lander, who on hearing the news of 
the California gold discoveries sets 
out to make his fortune. After travel- 
ing by train and stagecoach he joins a 
wagon train at Independence and trav- 
els the Overland Trail to Sacramento. 
Attention is given to camp life, the 
reaction of the miners to the newcom- 
ers, the high prices, and techniques of 
placer mining. After a modest strike 
Whitcomb decides to buy a farm and 
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settle in California. The* final se- 
quences of the film review the growth 
of the state. (500 ft, color, $125) 


The Battle of Yorktown (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III.) 


Describes the general situation of 
the war and the disposition of the 
troops of Clinton and Cornwallis. It 
stresses the tactics of the generals, 
the importance of the support of La- 
fayette and DeGrasse, and the con- 
duct of the Battle of Yorktown. The 
final surrender points up the co-ordi- 
nated activities of the French and 
American forces and the weariness of 
the British troops. Well re-enacted 
and authentic in detail and spirit. 
(500 ft, color, $150; b-w, $75) 


Tom Savage—Boy of Early Virginia 
(EBF) 

This is the story of the first three 
years spent by a 13-year-old inden- 
tured servant boy in Jamestown and 
with the Indians. Tom Savage lives 
with Powhatan as a hostage and to 
learn the Indian’s language and cus- 
toms. He is able to warn the settlers 
of an impending Indian raid and the 
attack is repelled. 

Meanwhile conditions in the settle- 
ment deteriorate rapidly because of 
illness, starvation, and the Indian 
peril. A decision to abandon the colony 
is halted only by the arrival of the 
supply ship. This film gives an excel- 
lent concept of the problems faced by 
the first settlers and the tenuous na- 
ture of their existence. Authentic 
costumes and settings make it realis- 
tic. (550 ft, color, $180; b-w, $90) 


If You Teach Literature You Will 
Want To See: 


ENGLISH LITERATURE (Coronet) 

Six films, each 13 minutes in length, 
have been produced to give the student 
of English Literature an understand- 
ing of the interests of the people and 
the writers of each of the following 
periods: 


Chaucer and the Medieval Period: Em- 
phasizes the major divisions of society 


The 
Film 


Parade 


Robert H. Burgert 


and the customs and literature of each 
group. Special attention is given to 
the ballad, the “mysterie” play, and 
the allegorical tale. 


The Elizabethan Period: Analyzes the 
social classes of this period and how 
the extension of England’s power in- 
fluenced the tastes and interests of her 
people. Excerpts from the great writ- 
ers of the period set the stage for a 
study of their works. 


The Seventeenth Century: Reflects the 
unsettled conditions and the political 
effects of the Commonwealth and Res- 
toration periods. Samples of the writ- 
ings of both Cavalier and Puritan au- 
thors highlight this era. 


The Eighteenth Century: Reveals the 
effect of the English Coffee House on 
the writings of these times. Chief 
among the authors of these times are: 
Addison and Steele, Pope, Swift, John- 
son, Fielding, and Goldsmith, all of 
whom illustrate the neo-classicism of 
the 1700’s. Others trend to the Ro- 
mantic style which followed. 


The Romantic Period: Introduces the 
viewer to changes in literature that 
Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Blake, 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, and Scott made 
possible. Here is revealed much of the 
individuality and creativeness that de- 
scribes English literature of this 
period. 


The Victorian Period: Here we meet 
the men and women who find them- 
selves in a world of mixed ideas and 
objectives. Foremost among the writ- 
ers introduced are Darwin, Huxley, 
Carlyle, Macauley, Dickens, the Bronte 
sisters, Hardy, Ruskin, Carroll, and 
Arnold. 

It is gratifying to note that English 
teachers have at their disposal films 
that give form, color, and substance to 
the people, events, and conditions that 
created and developed English litera- 
ture. (Each film approximately 500 ft, 
color, $125; b-w, $68.75) 


New England—Background for Liter- 
ature (Coronet) 


In this film we discover the rugged 
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beauty of New England, its culture 
and its concepts of political and re- 
ligious freedom. This background con- 
ditioned the thinking of Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Longfellow, Thoreau, 
and Alcott. Special attention is de- 
voted to Emerson and the effect of his 
ideas on modern philosophies. Also 
stressed is the influence of Harvard 
and New England’s role in the Revolu- 
tion. (400 ft, color, $100; b-w, $55) 


Art film 


Art and You (Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25) 


Here we find art defined as one’s 
feelings and thoughts about people 
and nature. As the child grows and 
learns the various moods of the world 
in which he lives and the influence of 
nature he expresses varied reactions 
to these situations. Each artist per- 
ceives and interprets these experi- 
_ences differently. Some prefer the re- 
production of likeness while others 
choose impressions. This film is help- 
ful in understanding various types of 
art and the attitudes of the artist. 
(400 ft, color, $100; b-w, $50) 


Christmas filmstrips 


Christmas Series (6 colored filmstrips, 
$30) 

These 6 filmstrips illustrate various 
aspects and traditions of Christmas. 
Specific titles are “‘The Story of Silent 
Night,” “The Tree and Other Tradi- 
tions,” “Santa Claus and Other Tradi- 
tions,” “The Story of the Christmas 
Seal,” “The Christmas Tree Industry,” 
and “Safe Christmas with the Reids.” 
Elementary school children will be 
able to use these filmstrips effectively. 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 


* 


(1) Snap it... see it! (2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 


QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now with a standard Polaroid Land Camera, you can make 
slides in a classroom or lab, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a film 
which produces black-and-white slides right 
in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. Just click 
the shutter and two minutes later you have a 
slide ready for projection. 


The complete system includes the standard 
Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, pro- 
jector, plus a versatile Copymaker that lets 
you make slides from any textbook, existing 
photograph, charts, graphs and titles. You can 
speed teaching by making slides of laboratory 
setups, students in action, and on field trips, 
Test material can even be projected in lighted 
classrooms during exams. 


Two sizes are available—2%4 x 2, and 
3% x4 for use in existing “lantern slide” 
projectors. 


These slides cost about 4 as much as con- 
ventional slides. But the real saving is in the 
time and effort that it takes to put any 
picture on the screen. 


Send in this coupon for detailed infor- 
mation, plus a case history of how one 
teacher uses these new on-the-spot slides. 


Polaroid Corporation 

Dept. AV 12,- Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Please send me detailed information on the 
new Polaroid transparency system. 


POSITION, 


Wherewithal for Local Production—/ Continued from page 272) 
LETTERING—( pre-cut letters) 
gummed paper 


The Ticket and Tablet Co., 1021 E. Adams Street, 
Chicago, 


Stik-a-letter Co., Route 2, Box 286, Escondido, Calif. 
molded 


Hernard Manufacturing Co., Inc., 21 Saw Mill River 
Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Mitten’s Display Letters, 2 West 46th St., New York. 
cardboard 


Hallicraft Cut-Out Letters, Graphic Arts Center, 1534 
West 7th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


The Redikut Letter Co., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Cork 
Grace Letter Co., 77 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Plastic 
Clingtite Products, 4844 So. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
Stewart Sign Co., Box 75, Beegle Bldg., Alva, Okla. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Burke & James, Inc., 321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Grafliex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 

The Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


REFLEX PRINTING AND DIAZO REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 


Ampto, Inc., Newton, N.J. 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Mount Prospect, IIl. 
F. G. Ludwig Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Ozalid, Johnson City, N. Y. 

The Tecnifax Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Mary C. Hedquist 


AVAILABLE NOW: 
CONVENTION FILM 


a preview of the Conven- 
tion program plus a glimpse 
of the scenic beauties of the 
Northwest and a taste of the 
Seattle flavor, we highly. recom- 
mend to you the 1959 DAVI Con- 
vention filmograph. 

Thanks to Neal Keehn, vice 
president of the Calvin Com- 
pany, we have a four-minute, 
sound, color production designed 
primarily for showing at state 
AV conferences, but equally ap- 
propriate for screening when- 
ever and wherever several 
DAVIers—or potential members 
— get together. A number of 
prints are available this year, so 
we anticipate no difficulty in 
booking to suit your conveni- 
ence. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the DAVI national 
office. 

If you enjoy the filmograph as 
much as we did, we hope you will 
help us express our gratitude to 
the Eastman Kodak Company 
which supplied the film stock 
and to the Calvin Company 
which produced the film. 

—M.C.H. 
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ROM Washington to Washington, 
fp and at all points in between, the 
smoke signals are flying and drums 
beating in preparation for the Seattle 
Convention April 13-16. 

The chant for the Powwow will be 
“Implementation of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 through 
Cooperative Action.” In the Tuesday 
general session Big Chief Roy Hall, 
assistant commissioner for research, 
Office of Education, will lead the tribe 
in an over-all view of the Act and its 
implications for education. Joining in 
the tribal councils will be such AV 
braves (and squaws) as Kenneth Nor- 
berg, Seerley Reid, Gertrude Broder- 
ick, also from the Office of Educa- 
tion, and chiefs from such friendly 
camps as science, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, guidance and vocation- 
al education. 

Detailed interpretations of specific 
titles of the Act and analyses of proj- 
ects which have been approved will 
be presented in concurrent sessions 
Wednesday. The seasoned Nebraska 
and Oklahoma warriors (Meierhenry 
and Fulton) will chair the sessions 
dealing with research and teacher ed- 
ucation while the princess of the New 
York tribes (Irene Cypher) leads the 
one on provisions for remodeling 
School buildings. 

Among special features of the Pow- 
wow will be general sessions on hidden 
persuaders in films and on foreign film 
festivals. In the former, John Fritz of 
the University of Chicago will open 
your eyes (9 a.m. Thursday) with a 
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penetrating analysis of propaganda 
techniques. In the latter, Stanley Mc- 
Intosh of the Teaching Film Custo- 
dians will report on CINE and Ameri- 
can representation in foreign film fes- 
tivals and will screen several award 
winners from Venice. 

Tribesmen interested in hunting will 
find opportunities plentiful in Seattle 
for plying their skill. Ideas and new 
approaches to untamed problems will 
be the game stalked in Occupational 
Interest Group, Committee and “Shar- 
ing the Best” sessions. For example, 
the session on educational television 
has as its theme “Achieving Interac- 
tion: New Ways of Involving the 
Viewer in the Television Learning Ex- 
perience.” Rather than accepting the 
“feed-back” limitations of television, 
the session will explore ways of bring- 
ing about interaction both in and 
through the medium. 

Fishermen will have their day, too. 
Salmon fishing trips are being planned 
as a post-convention activity for Fri- 
day. 

Potlatch at the Longhouse (transla- 
tion for Pale Faces: an Indian-style 
smorgasbord, plus!) will be another 
special attraction. The fact that Otis 
McBride, Florida State University, 
will emcee should provide a clue for 
most members as to the nature of the 
evening’s program. 

Exhibits, demonstrations, and trips 
(both study and sightseeing) —all this, 
and more, will make for one “heap 
big’? Powwow in Seattle shortly after 
the Big Thaw. 
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NOW... Mount Clippings, Magazine Pages, Pictures, 
Maps, etc. Without Messy Paste and Water 
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DRY MOUNTING 


It is easier, faster and cleaner to do perfect mounting jobs with the new 
Seal EDUCATOR Dry Mounting Press. The EDUCATOR Press will 
mount materials larger than a LIFE Magazine page in ONE OPERA- 
TION! This new model press is designed so that a child can operate it 


and turn out perfect mounted materials. 
a The Dry Mounting Process has been used by photographers, picture 
0 framers, etc. for many years and is, by far, the most outstanding method 


for mounting. The dry mounting materials for use with the press are 
available in a large assortment of cut sheet and roll sizes, at a very 
nominal cost. (See other side). 


Includes Sealector Tacking ADVANTAGES OF DRY MOUNTING 
CLEAN — No messy glue or cement or waiting for materials to dry out — 


lron and 100 Sheets of and no mess to clean up afterwards. 


FAST — You can actually dry mount any material in just five seconds. 


’ 
Seal S 8 X 10 MT-5 Dry SIMPLE — With only a simple explanation, Grammar School children 
7 ‘ can turn out a beautiful mounting job. 
Mounting Tissue PERMANENT — Dry mounted materials remain perfectly mounted in- 


definitely. There is no buckling and no time consumed in replacing 
or remounting materials. 


INC. 
Shelton, Conn. 
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ANIMALS 


IN MANY WAYS 


1 reel, kindergarten, primary film 


science, language arts 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
AT THE SUPERMARKET 


1 reel, elementary film 
community study 


MOVE 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


Snider Represents DAVI at NAEB Meeting 


THE NATIONAL OFFICE was repre- 
sented at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters in Omaha, October 14- 
17, by Robert C. Snider, DAVI’s re- 
cently appointed assistant executive 
secretary. 

Speakers at this event included John 
S. Cross, Federal Communications 
Commissioner, who discussed problems 
facing the FCC, and Roy M. Hall, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Research, 
U.S. Office of Education, who ex- 
plained the four kinds of educational 
research applicable under Title VII of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Merle S. Jones, president of CBS 
Television Division, told educational 
broadcasters at this meeting that pub- 
lic acceptance of an increasing num- 
ber of serious programs “makes us 
optimistic” that the future will show 
gradual improvement in the television 
audiences’ taste. Mr. Jones noted that 
some of television’s largest advertisers 
have recognized this shift and are 
backing more serious programming. 
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The NAEB convention voted to 
make two new groups eligible for 
membership in the organization. They 
are institutions such as school sys- 
tems, colleges, universities and armed 
forces installations operating closed 
circuit television for regular instruc- 
tional purposes and firms manufactur- 
ing equipment for radio and television 
transmission. 

This convention of some 250 people 
elected as president William G. Har- 
ley, program director of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s WHA (AM, FM, 
TV). He succeeds Frank E. Schooley, 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. Snider reports that while in 
Omaha he had an opportunity to visit 
with a number of DAVI members in- 
cluding Paul T. Thompson, director, 
department of instructional materials 
of the Omaha Public Schools, the Rev- 
erend Raymond J. Bishop, films li- 
brary director, Creighton University, 
and M. McCabe Day, director of the 
audio-visual center, Huntington, In- 
diana and a pioneer in the use of low- 
power school broadcasting. 


State Meetings 


Representative Graham A. Barden, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, spoke at the 
dinner meeting October 22 when the 
Department of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion of the North Carolina Education 
Association met in New Bern. Five 
members of the state department of 
education, Glenn Robertson, president 
of NCEA, and a number of adminis- 
trators, supervisors, classroom teach- 
ers, and AV industrial representatives 
were present in addition to AV mem- 
bers. 

The morning session was devoted to 
a discussion of the National Defense 
Education Act by J. E. Miller, assist- 
ant superintendent, North Carolina 
Department of Instruction, Anna L. 
Hyer, DAVI, and Don White, NAVA. 
Ten demonstrations of new tools in the 
North Carolina curriculum were con- 
ducted in the afternoon. A good exhibit 
of AV equipment and materials was 
on display throughout the day, Miss 
Hyer reports. 


The Maryland Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting Oc- 
tober 17 at the Park Plaza Hotel in 
Baltimore. 

Mrs. Louise S. Walker, supervisor 
of audio-visual education, Montgom- 
ery County public schools, presided at 
the luncheon attended by some 40 
members. Guests were Mrs. Mickey 
Bloodworth, DAVI; Godfrey Elliot, 
McGraw-Hill; Ray Krozel, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films; and Wendel 
Shields, Coronet, all of whom spoke 
briefly on the implementation and in- 
terpretation of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Mrs. Mary Heltzel, a television in- 
structor at Hagerstown, discussed the 
use of non-projected materials in 
teaching math on television and visual- 
ized her talk with materials developed 
in the Hagerstown television center. 
Paul Cooper, superintendent of schools 
for Worcester County, Maryland, gave 
a talk on the Delmarva educational 
television project of which he is pres- 
ident. Emanating from Salisbury, 
Maryland, the Delmarva hook-up 
takes in portions of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. 

MAVA officers for the coming year 
are Mrs. Louise Walker, president; 
Mrs. Margaret J. Freudenberger, sec- 
retary; and, John Minesinger, treas- 


urer. 
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Rugged construction, brilliant sound, make 
new RCA Audio Aids right for schools 


Record player or tape recorder... RCA’s new “Scholastic” line gives 
you the most advanced features designed for modern audio teaching. 
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Excellent high fidelity perform- One-touch push-button Guarded tone arms stay Metal reinforced corners, Lightweight portable 
d ance over a wide frequency range controls for simplicity of damage free in handling. one of many design details record player with 
: with fabulous three speaker operation with “Scho- Dual-needle cartridge for built-in ruggedness to scuff-proof case, rein- 
“ Tri-Coustic” sound system. lastic” Tape Recorder. easily replaced. meet school needs. forced speaker grille. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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, In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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EDITORIAL 


Anna L. Hyer 


to Think 


HERE IS A DIFFERENCE between ingenuity and crea- 

tivity. The former denotes skill in devising or 
cleverness in contriving; the latter, ability to bring 
into existence new concepts, relationships or forms. 
It seems to me that our record in education smacks 
more of ingenuity than creativity. 

Perhaps a few illustrations from the audio-visual 
field will clarify my point. My general comments 
apply, however, to education as a whole. 

In his book, From Cave Painting to Comic Strip, 
Hogben says: “So far, commercial production of edu- 
cational films has undertaken no programme more 
ambitious than making the easily comprehensible 
somewhat more picturesque.” While I do not sub- 
scribe to this general indictment, I feel it contains 
some food for thought. 

Although we know something about inexpensive 
ways of testing films before production is completed, 
untried films are still released. We continue to make 
films 10, 15, 20 minutes in length regardless of need, 
as if the films had to fit neatly into a television slot. 

As educators we have not exhibited much creativity 
either. For example, we have not made much progress 
toward getting information about teaching materials 
to teachers or, for that matter, to AV directors. 

I am told that AV directors tend increasingly to 
evaluate and to purchase only those materials brought 
to them by producérs’ representatives. Are informa- 
tion problems really so unsurmountable that we have 
no choice other than to abdicate our educational re- 
sponsibility to salesmen? 

Teaching materials are usually evaluated by groups 
of “experts” who have not used the material in ques- 
tion or seen it used in a classroom. Studies show that 
a given film is apt to be rated excellent as often as 
second rate. This is not so disturbing as the fact that 
we are unable to ascertain why the evaluations differ. 

“Prepare, screen, discuss, test’”—a formula de- 
veloped in 1946—still seems to be the generally ac- 
cepted utilization pattern. If, from the beginning, we 
had encouraged teachers to try creative approaches to 
utilization problems we would now know numerous 
methods of using a medium or combinations of media 
to achieve specific purposes. We would be able by this 
time to develop from the collected observations some 
hypotheses worth testing. 

*Edgar Dale, recently told me he had witnessed 
an improvement in the teaching of arithmetic in 
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a school system sparked largely by the systematic 
reporting of a sophisticated observer. Coupled with 
reports by teachers of successful and unsuccessful 
teaching experiences, significant inservice education 
was achieved and creative problem solving encouraged. 

When people talk to me about research plans, I 
sense too frequently that they are still at the level 
of comparing one media with another, or proving 
that “x” media can serve as an information source. 
We have not moved in our thinking to an interest 
in a cross-media approach within a total learning 
environment. 

We still measure results largely in terms of factual 
information, even though we give lip service to the 
importance of other types of learning. Although we 
are well aware of individual differences, we usually 
proceed as if we .were educating a “group” rather 
than a number of individuals, and we too seldom study 
effects on individuals of group exposure to a mass 
media. 

As we move into an annual appropriation of $5 
million for research and experimentation in more 
effective utilization of the newer media (Title VII, 
National Defense Education Act) it is critical that 
we ask fundamental questions—the kind of questions 
pointed up in Graphic Communication and the Crisis 
in Education. 

We in education have been so immersed in survival 
problems that we have had little practice in asking 
or solving basic problems. We have not developed a 
corps of skilled researchers experienced or trained in 
conceiving research design. The day may come—and 
certainly it should come—when we will see a national 
education center similar to those we have in mental 
health and agriculture. The need for researchers then 
will be even greater than now. 

Creativity is a special type of intelligence which 
can be encouraged and developed, or discouraged and 
redirected. It feeds on tolerance of new ideas, financial 
support, and disciplined leisure—time to read broadly, 
to discuss, and to think. These are commodities which 
to date have been scarce in education, but signs indi- 
cate that the tide may be turning. 

Groups cannot create. Only individuals can. Perhaps 
as a first step each one of us should select a problem 
and give it sufficiently high priority to set aside time 
to think systematically about it. We might thus be 
the leaven for a creative revolution. 
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What's it all mean? That the Pageant 
AV-085 is the projector that’s always 
ready to go on with the show. Cost? 
Just $439!* 


P.S. Naturally you get sparkling, de- 

tail-filled pictures along with full, 

natural sound. Why settle for less? 

See a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual 
: i Dealer for a demonstration. Or 

5 write for Bulletin V3-22. 

1) NO UNTIMELY interruptions of 2) YEARS OF USE without re- 3) NO MUSS, FUSS, or lost time in ve 

your 16mm film schedules because placement is provided by the new setting up. With folded reel arms, Pipe tate | om tae 

of breakdowns caused by improper _ pulldown tooth of tungsten car- attached drive belt, and printed = notice. 

oiling. The Pageant Projector is bide. Tested more than 2000 film path, your Pageant Projector is 


lubricated for life. hours, it evidenced no grooving. ready to go on a moment's notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Harold Wigren travels for DAVI, My 157. 
introducing AVI staff, S 167. 
Mickey Bloodworth: new convention coordi- 
nator, N 256. 


deKieffer, Robert F., biographical sketch, My 
136; Time to check signals, My 160-61. 

Doremus, Albert F., biographical sketch, S 168; 
and Kreisman, C. R., Adding sense appeal, 
S 170-71. 


Editor’s Notebook Department: Ja 2-3; F 34- 
35; Mr 66; Ap 98-99; My 134-35; S 166-67; 
O 198; N 230, D 262. 

Education, Adult, CIVIC EDUCATION: PROGRAM 
FOR ADULTS, A. P. Crabtree, Ja 24 (BR). 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION: A GUIDE FOR 

ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS, Ja 24-25 
(BR). 


Education, Evaluation of, av in a decade of 

decision, A. L. Hyer, Ja 30, 32 (Ed.). 

education for survival, O. J. Caldwell, Ap 
101-2. 

the picture that spoils a thousand words, A. 
L. Hyer, S 196 (Ed.). 

ten criticisms of public education, NEA RE- 
SEARCH BULLETIN, Ap 98 (BR). 

time to think, A. L. Hyer, D 288 (Ed.). 

See also Staff Utilization. 

Education, Higher, AUDIO-CHECKLIST FOR SELF- 
EVALUATION TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITU- 
TIONS, S 186 (BR). 

av and higher education, M. Brodshaug, Mr 
75, 79. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN A DECADE OF DECISION, 
Mr 88 (BR). 


Education, State Departments of, listing of av 
personnel, Mr 66. 
THE STATE AND NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS, My 158 
(BR). 


Education and Communication, av in a decade 
of decision, A. L. Hyer, Ja 30, 32 (Ed.). 
GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION AND THE CRISIS IN 
EDUCATION, Mr 66 (For review see Ap 

120). 

MASS COMMUNICATION AND EDUCATION, S 180 
(BR). 

Mass Communications and Its Relation to the 
Crisis in Education, C. A. Siepmann, 
SCHOOLS ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW ERA: 
OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, Ja 24 
(AR). 

the visual aid: a cerebral hook for a concept, 
P. F. Brandwein, N 233-34. 

the Yale report: a double-edged appraisal, 
Cc. F. Hoban, Ap 120 (BR). 

Equipment, THE AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DI- 
RECTORY, H. C. Ruark, ‘Jr., My 151 (BR). 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT MANUAL, J. D. 

Finn, My 150-51 (BR). 

AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT OPERATION, F. F. 
Gorow, S 181 (BR). 

believe in standards? F 55. 

the heart of the New Jersey av program, W. 
H. King, O 220-21. 

King reports on new equipment, W. H. King, 
S 194. 

miracles in dry mounting G. Waldmann D 
274-75. 

the wherewithal, J. E. Kemp, D 270-71, 72. 

Erickson, Carlton W. H., biographical sketch, 
S 168; Making a production of it, S 174-76. 


Faris, Gene, biographical sketch, D 264; The 
student—how does he participate? D 266- 
67, 68-69. 
Facilities, inexpensive storage shelf, Stanley B. 
Brown, D 272-73. 
Federal Legislation, av and the federal picture, 
H. Sasscer, Ap 114-15. 
bill HR7125, Mr 66. 
federal legislation, My 134. 
for your information (National Defense 
Education Act), A. L. Hyer, D 276-77. 
how your senators and representatives voted, 
O 199. 
King-Jenkins tax deduction bill, Ja 2; Mr 66. 
National Defense Education Act, O 198; N 
230, 249, 256. 
new postal rates for films, S 167. 
tax relief! My 135. 

TEACHER’S FEDERAL INCOME TAX GUIDE, (1958 
Edition for 1957 Returns), F 58 (BR). 
Field Trips, COMMUNITY CLASSROOM, A. B. 

Roberts, O 223 (BR). 
CONNECTICUT AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, 1956 Bulletin, O 223 (BR). 
RESOURCE GUIDE, O 223 (BR). 
Film Reviews, Addition and Subtraction, Mr 
85. 
African Fauna, Ja 27. 
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American Indians of Today, Mr 84-85. 

Ancient Orient, the Far East, Ja 26. 

Anger at Work, Ja 27. 

Animal Friends, Mr 84. 

Animals at Low Tide, N 252. 

Animals in Autumn, N 252. 

Appointment with Youth, Ap 122. 

Aquarium N 253. 

Areas, N 2 

Beginners, N 244. 

Art and You, D 283. 

Battle of Yorktown, D 282. 

Bees and Their Habits, Ja 27. 

Berber Country, Mr 85. 

Chaucer and the Medieval Period, D 282. 

Colonial Living, Ja 2 

Color Lithography—An Art Medium, My 154. 

Continental Glaciers, Ap 122. 

The Corporal Story, Ap 122. 

Creatures of the Desert, Ja 27. 

Cubism, Ja 2 

Dams, N 253. 

A Day Without Numbers, N 250. 

Decimal Fractions, N 250. 

Drilling for Oil, Mr 85; N 253. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes, Mr 84. 

Earthworms, Mr 85. 

The Eighteenth Century, D 282. 

The Elizabethan Period, D 282. 

Engineering for Eddie, Ap 122. 

Exploring Space, N 252. 

Farm Babies, Mr 84. 

A Father of the Southwest, Ja 26. 

Fish Are Interesting, Mr 84. 

Fossils, Clues to Prehistoric Times, Ja 26. 

Fred Meets a Bank, N 250. 

Freedom Highway, Ap 122. 

Glass and You, Ap 122. 

Good Speech for Gary, My 154. 

Gold Rush Days, D 282. 

Gossip, Ap 122. 

Gregory Learns to Read, My 154. 

Handmade Materials for Projection, My 154. 

Hanging and Finishing a Hem, Ja 26 

Helping Children Discover Arithmetic, N 
244. 

Hercules, Ap 122. 

Hiking Is Fun, Ja 26. 

Horn of Plenty, Ja 27. 

How Birds Help Us, Ja 26. 

How Insects Help Us, Ja 26. 

How to Make a Simple Loom and Weave, Mr 
85. 

How to Make a Starch Painting, Mr 85. 

How We Explore or N 252. 

Impressionism, Ja 2 

Individualizing ache Instruction in the 
Classroom, My 154. 

Introduction to Fractions, N 250. 

Irrigation to Make the Desert Bloom, N 253. 

Keyboard Experiences in Classroom Music, 
My 154. 

Legislative Reporter, Ap 122. 

Let’s Measure: Inches, Feet, and Yards, N 
250. 


Let’s Try Choral Reading, Ap 122. 

Life in Morocco, Mr 85. 

Life in the Ocean, Mr 84. 

Life in the Sea, N 252. 

Lifelines U.S. A., Ap 122. 

The Littlest Puppy Grows Up, Mr 84. 

Machines That Help the Farmer, N 253. 

Machines That Move the Earth, N 253. 

Mainline, U.S. A., Ap 122. 

Make Way for Ducklings, Ap 122. 

Make Your Home Safe, Ja 27. 

Man in Flight, N 252. 

Man in Space, Ja 27. 

= Malay Peninsula—People and Products, 
a 26. 

Mexican Fishing Village, Ja 26. 

Navy Men, My 154. 

Background for Literature, 
a 27. 

None for the Road, Ap 122. 

Non-Objective Art, Ja 26. 

Our Friend the Atom, Ja 27. 

Percent in Everyday Life, N 250. 

Prehistoric Animals of the Tar Pits, Mr 84. 

The Princess in the Tower, My 152-53. 

Reptiles Are Interesting, Mr 84. 

Rocks and Minerals, Mr 84. 

The Romantic Period, D 282. 

The Seventeenth Century, D 282. 

Stone Soup, Ap 122. 

Story of a Dam, Ap 122. 

The Story of Agriculture in California, Ja 

26 


The Strange Case of the Cosmic Rays, Mr 85. 
Suez, Mr 85. 

Teen-Age Farm Hand, Mr 84. 

Things Dissolve, Ap 122. 

Toads, N 253. 

Tom Savage—Boy of Early Virginia, D 282. 
Tom Schuler—Cobbler Statesman, D 282. 
Transportation by Land, Ap 122. 
Transportation by Water, Ap 122. 


A Trip to the Moon, N 252. 

The True Story of the Civil War, Mr 865. 

Uncle Sam Goes to the Fair, Ap 98. 

Union of South Africa—Its Land and Its 
People, Mr 84. 

The Victorian Period, D 282. 

Waterbirds: A True Life Adventure, N 252. 

Whales and Whaler Men, Ja 27. 

Wherg Does Our Food Come From? Ja 26. 

Wolfe and Montcalm, D 282. 

You Are There (series), Ap 122. 

Film, Utilization, EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE, My 

140 (BR). 

EFLA evaluation cards, My 150. 

the film with a social conscience and how it 
was used, My 152-53. 

films for the social studies, J. G. Church, S 
184-85. 

FILMS IN THE ANIMAL SCIENCES, Mr 88. 

a first-hand account, H. E. Gordon, My 153. 

a human rights film program, D. M. Bleich, 
N 246-47, 251. 

LANDERS FILM REVIEWS, My 150 (BR). 

Filmstrip Reviews, Animal Friends (series, 

sound), F 56. 

Arithmetic Combinations, N 250. 

Comparing Decimals, A 250. 

Christmas Series, D 283 

Famous Americans (series), My 155. 

Fractions, Decimals, and Percentage, N 250. 

Fun on Wheels (series, sound), F 56. 

Graphs, N 250. 

History of Great Lakes Transportation, Ja 
28 


How Large Is a Fraction? N 250. 

Insects Around Us (series), F 56. 

Introducing Percentage, N 250. 

Materials for the Teaching of Arithmetic, 
N 250 

Metropolitan Opera Guild (series, sound), F 
56. 


A Million or More 14 ae Mr 66. 

Mixed Numbers, N 2 

Myths of Greece and at (series), F 56. 
Number Recognition—Digits, N 250. 

People and Goods Travel (series), My 155. 
Switzerland, F 56. 

Walt Disney’s F 56. 
What Is a Fraction? N 2 

World History: The Se Age (series), 


F 56. 
Your Federal Government Series, My 155. 
Filmstrip Utilization, FILMSTRIP GUIDE, My 150 
(BR). 
TEACHER'S LESSON PLAN FOR HARBRACE FILM- 
STRIPS, My 155 (BR). 
Finstad, Alice, Soul searching on the Potomac, 
S 188-89, 193. 
Frazier, Alexander, biographical sketch, Ap 
100; see Cobb, M., jt. auth. 


Galis, Irving, biographical sketch, My 146; 
Values for school and student, My 146. 

Gjerde, Waldemar, in memoriam, Ja 2 

Gnaedinger, William G., biographical sketch, O 
200; You and the DAVI program, 0 212-13. 

Gordon, Hugh E., A first-hand account, My 
153 


Grassell, E. Milton, biographical sketch, D 
264; The teacher's decision, 264-65, 66-67. 

Graybill, Perry B., biographical sketch, Ja 3; 
Learning at military pace, Ja 8-9, 21. 

Guss, Carolyn, biographical sketch, My 136; 
Strongholds of support, My 138-40. 


Hall, Ralph H., biographical sketch, F 35; 
Teaching with tape, F 50-51. 

Hartsell, Horace C., biographical sketch, N 232; 
Arithmetic seen is arithmetic learned, 
238-39. 

Hedquist, Mary C., biographical sketch, Ja 2; 

V powwow in Seattle, D 284. 
Smorgasbord deluxe, Mr 76-78. 

Hoban, Charles F., biographical sketch, Ap 120; 
The Yale report: a double-edged appraisal, 
Ap 120-21. 

Hoogs, Marilyn J., biographical sketch, F 35; 
see Cole, J. H., jt. auth. 

Hooten, Joseph R., Jr., Report from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ies, N 245. 

Hyer, Anna L., Av in a decade of decision, Ja 
0, 32 (Ed.). 

The character of DAVI, O 228 (Ed.). 
Did you ever see a dream working? Ap 128-29 
(Ed 


-). 
For your information (National Defense 
Education Act), D 276-77 
Little a, big V 7, F 64 (Ed.). 
The picture that spoils a thousand .words, S 
196 (Ed.). 
Preening for convention, Mr 92 (Ed.). 
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Take me to your leader, N 260 (Ed.). 
Time to think, D 288 (Ed.). 


Instruction, see Curriculum and Instruction. 


Instructional Materials, audio-visual aids for 

self instruction, H. L. Allion, Ja 14-15. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, Mr 89. 

by rote or reason? P. C. Campbell, N 244, 
250-51. 

FILMS AND TELEVISION IN MATHEMATICS EDU- 
CATION, N 254 (BR). 

HIGH-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ON MOTION PICTURES 
AND FILMSTRIPS, E. C. Weaver, N 254 (8k). 

HOW TO TELL TIME, J. W. Watson, My 155 
(BR). 

INTERNATIONAL VISUAL AIDS CENTER CATALOG, 
Ap 98. 

LET’S MEASURE THINGS, N 251 (BR). 

materials for teaching about the UN, N 253. 

RECOMMENDED RECORDS AND BOOKS FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, Children’s Music 
Center, F 47 (BR). 

See also Curriculum and Instruction. 

International, Austrian av society, Ja 29. 

Austrian journal shows av in strong role, L. 
V. Miller, Ja 25. 

EDUCATION IN THE USSR, Ja 2 (BR). 

field trip—international, C. O. Bergeson, Mr 


80-81. 

many flags—many tongues, V. V. Kameneff, 
F 36-39. 

school radio in Sweden, S. S. Allebeck, Ja 
12-13, 32. 


A VISIT TO GERMANY, Ap 123 (BR) 

THE INTERNATIONAL REHABILITATION FILM LI- 
BRARY, Mr 89. 

See also Associations and Organizations: 
Committee on International Non-Theatri- 
cal Events. 


Kameneff, V. V., biographical sketch, F 34; 
Many flags—many tongues, F 36-39. 

Kemp, Jerrold E., biographical sketch, D 264: 
The wherewithal, D 270-71, 72. 

King, William H., The heart of the New Jersey 
av program, O 220-21. 

King reports on new equipment, S 194. 

Kreismer, Clifford, R., biographical sketch, S 
168; see Doremus, A. F., jt. auth. 

Kupperstein, Edward R., biographical sketch, 
O 200; and Sweatt, K. B., Conferring at 
the regional level, O 214-15. 


Leadership, take me to your leader, A. L. 
Hyer, N 260 (Ed.). 

LeAnderson, Robert E., biographical sketch, O 
200; Michigan moves toward maturity, O 
204-5. 

Lewis, Raymond C., biographical sketch, Mr 
67; Blankets, pipe cleaners, and paper 
bags, Mr 72-74. 

Lloyd, Donald J., biographical sketch, F 35; 
Language in a living environment, F 40- 
41, 60-61. 

Local Production, arithmetic seen is arithmetic 
learned, H. C. Hartsell, N 238-39. 

the av specialist, W. L. Brown, D 268-69. 
how-to-do-it bibliography, D 272. 
inexpensive storage board, S. B. Brown, D 


272-73. 

making a production of it, C. W. H. Erick- 
son, S 174-76. 

miracles in dry mounting, G. Waldmann, D 
274-75. 


models for math, N. O. Brumfield, N 235-37. 

photography and the av director, R. C. 
Snider, D 281. 

PRODUCTION OF 2 X 2 INCH SLIDES FOR SCHOOL 
use, J. Coltharp, My 151 (BR). 

SCHOOL PHOTOJOURNALISM: TELLING YOUR 
SCHOOL STORY IN PICTURES, S 181 (BR). 

sources of equipment and materials, D 272. 

the student, how does he participate, G. 
Faris, D 266-67, 68-69. 

the teacher’s decision, E. M. Grassell, D 
264-65, 66-67. 

the wherewithal, J. E. Kemp, D 270-71, 72. 

See also Curriculum and Instruction. 

Looking at New Literature Department: Ja 24- 

25; F 58; Mr 88-89; Ap 120-21; My 150-51; 
S 180-81; O 218-19, 223; N 254-55. 


Macomber, F. G., biographical sketch, Ja 3: 
see Adams, J., jt. auth. 
Maps, Charts, and Globes, new Welsh metric 
chart, N 251. 
A TENTATIVE GUIDE TO USING MAPS AND 
GLOBES, Bulletin 22G, O 219, 223 (sr). 
world hour chart, N 251. 
Materials and Equipment Department: Ja 26- 
27; F 56; Mr 84-85; Ap 122-23; My 154-55; 
S 184-85 ; O 220-21; N 252-53; D 282-83. 
McCarty, Henry R., biographical sketch, O 200; 
and Tiemann, E., Texas, the best from the 
southwest, O 200-203. 
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McIntyre, Charles J., biographical sketch, Ja 
3; Can film replace the teacher? Ja 4-5. 


McQuay, Thomas E., biographical sketch, Mr 
67; Visualizing the av report, Mr 82-83. 
Miller, La Verne, Austrian journal shows av 

in strong role, Ja 25. 


Miller, Murray Lincoln, biographical sketch, 
Ap 100; see Cobb, M., jt. auth. 


Millgate, Irvine H., biographical sketch, Mr 
66; Is your frame of reference showing? 
Mr 68-69. 

Models and Manipulative Devices, A. B. A. 
counter, N 250. 

abacus, N 251. 

cone, sphere, and cylinder, N 251. 
educational clock, N 251. 
enlarged beads, N 251. 

enlarged peg board, N 251. 

flash cards on a wheel, N 251. 
giant dominoes, N 251. 

pocket polerus, N 251. 

times square, N 251. 

Museums and Exhibits, MUSEUMS AND OUR 
CHILDREN, C. Russell, My 151 (BR). 

PLANNING YOUR EXHIBIT, J. Lane and B. K. 
Tolleris, Ap 123 (BR). 


News and Views Department: Ja 28-29. 

News Notes from the Field Department: My 
158-59; S 182-83; N 258-59; D 280, 286. 
Newman, Audrey, biographical sketch, My 136; 

Strong trends to centralizatiqn, My 144-45, 
159. 
Noel, Francis, note of appreciation, D 262. 
Norberg, Kenneth D., heads new media branch, 
277. 


O’Connor, Olwyn, biographical sketch, My 147; 
Budding audio-visualists prove their mettle, 
My 147. 


Phillips, Mary Jane, biographical sketch, N 
232; Building the partnership between 
classroom and studio, N 242-43. 

Photography, photography and the av director, 
Robert C. Snider, D 281. 


Rachford, Helen, in memoriam, J 1. 

Radio, see Television and Radio. 

Recording Reviews, Case Problems in Guidance 
(album), F 56. 

A Study in Aural Imagery (album), F 56. 
Recording Utilization—Magnetic and Disc, 
CHILDREN’S RECORD REVIEWS, F 58 (BR). 

A COMPLETE HIGH FIDELITY CATALOG: MUSIC 

ON TAPE, F 58 (BR). 

CRS AUDIO-VISUAL CATALOG, W. S. Freeman, 
editor, F 47 (BR). 

JAZZ IN MUSIC EDUCATION, F 47 (BR). 

JAZZ N’ PoPS, F 58 (BR). 

THE LONG PLAYER, F 58 (BR). 

MANY TONGUES, Record Round Up No. 2, F 
47 (BR). 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR CLASSROOM AND LI- 
BRARY: KINDERGARTEN TO GRADE 9, F 47 
(BR). 

RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG, F 
47 (BR). 

sources of dise recordings, F 47. 

sources of tape recordings, F 52-53. 

SPOKEN POETRY ON RECORDS AND TAPES: AN 
INDEX OF CURRENTLY AVAILABLE RECORDINGS, 
H. C. Hastings, F 47 (BR). 

SUPPLEMENT—NATIONAL TAPE RECORDING CAT- 
ALOG, Second Edition, My 158 (BR). 

teaching with tape, R. H. Hall, F 50-51. 

TECHNIQUES OF MAGNETIC RECORDINGS, J. Tall, 
F 52; My 151. 

TEN YEARS OF RECORDINGS, Saturday Review 
of Literature, F 58 (BR). 

See also Instructional Materials. 

Research, did you ever see a dream working? 
A. L. Hyer, Ap 128-29 (Ed.). 

WHAT RESEARCH SAYS TO THE TEACHER ABOUT 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION, No. 14, Ja 3 
(BR). 

Rosson, Opal Thomson, biographical sketch, 
My 136; A case study in effective av, My 
140-41. 

Rowan, Helen, biographical sketch, Ap 100; 
Imagination + X= learning, Ap 112-13, 
182. 


Ruark, Henry C., Jr., biographical sketch, Mr 
66; Planning, programming and presenta- 
tion, Mr 70-71, 96. 


Sasscer, Harrison, biographical sketch, Ap 100; 
Av and the federal picture, Ap 114-15. 
Scanlon, John J., biographical sketch, Ap 100; 
A nationwide experiment: tv for large 

classes, Ap 106-7. 


Schofield, Edward T., NASSP study brims with 
av implications, Ap 105 (BR). 

Schuller, Charles, biographical sketch, My 136; 
Progress and challenge, My 160-62. 

Sherman, Mendel, biographical sketch, My 136; 
Training for a top-flight coordinator, My 
148-49, 164. 

Snider, Robert C., Photography and the av 
director, D 281. 

Staff Utilization, av in a new teaching struc- 
ture, J. L. Trump, Ap 103-5. 

New Horizons in Staff Utilization, THE BUL- 
LETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, January 
1958 issue, Ap 105 (BR). 

Student Assistant, budding audio-visualists 
prove their mettle, O. O’Connor, My 147. 

the student, how does he participate, G. 
Faris, D 266. 

ELEMENTARY COURSE IN PROJECTIONIST TRAIN- 
ING, Department of Education, Province of 
Saskatchewan, O 219 (BR). 

HANDBOOK OF THE FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY COUNCIL, O 218 (BR). 

values for school and student, I. Gallis, My 
146. 

See also Administration. 

Subarsky, Zachariah, biographical sketch, Ap 
100 ; see Cobb, M., jt. auth. 
Summer Courses and Workshops, language 
workshop, F 58. 
summer school 1958, Ap 124-27. 
workshops and summer courses, My 164. 
Sweatt, Kelsey B., biographical sketch, O 200; 
see Kupperstein, E. R., jt. auth. 


Television and Radio, building the partnership 
between classroom and studio, M. J. Phil- 
lips, N 242-43. 

Give Your Students the Air, E. H. Wagner, 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, Mr 88 (AR). 

Large-Group Instruction by Television: an 
Experiment, E. G. Herminghaus, SCHOOL 
REVIEW, Ja 24 (AR). 

a nationwide experiment: tv for large classes, 
J.J. Seanlon, Ap 106-7. 

science concepts via tv: a community sup- 
plements its schools, E. P. Campbell, N 
240-41. 

soul searching on the Potomac, A. Finstad, 
S 188-89, 193. 

sources of information, Ja 2. 

teacher education in Texas, Ja 28. 

report from the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, J. R. Hooten, Jr., N 245. 

TELEVISION IN EDUCATION, F. Dunham, et al, 
My 151 (BR). 

TELEVISION IN INSTRUCTION: AN APPRAISAL, 
My 158 (BR). 

tv topics, My 159 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Ja 2. 

See also Curriculum and Instruction, Inter- 
national. 

Tiemann, Ernest, biographical sketch, O 200; 
see McCarty H. R., jt. auth. 

Trenholme, A. Kingsley, biographical sketch, 
My 136; After a slow start—progress, My 
142-43. 

Trump, J. Lloyd, biographical sketch, Ap 100; 
Av in a new teaching structure, Ap 103-5. 


Visuals, blankets, pipe cleaners and paper 
bags, R. C. Lewis, Mr 72-74. 
is your frame of reference showing? I. H. 
Millgate, Mr 68-69. 
THE OPTION Is OURS, R. Wyman, Ja 28 (BR). 
planning, programming and presentation, H. 
C. Ruark, Jr., Mr 70-71, 96. 

TECHNICAL PRESENTATION: SOME THEORIES 
AND TECHNIQUES, J. Bateson, Ja 28 (BR). 
VISUAL METHODS IN EDUCATION, W. L. Sum- 

ner, (second edition), My 151 (BR). 
* visualizing the av report, T. E. McQuay, Mr 
82-83. 


Waldmann, Gene, biographical sketch, D 264; 
Miracles in dry mounting, D 274. 

Whipple, Gertrude, biographical sketch, Ja 3; 
A new classroom for reading, Ja 10-11. 

White, Stephen, biographical sketch, Ap 100; 
Renovating the physics course, Ap 108-9. ; 

Wilkinson, Cecil E., biographical sketch, Ja 18; 
Front line activities in Canada: the Scar- 
borough story, Ja 18-20. 

Wilson, Betty, First impressions of a DAVI 
convention, O 217. 

Within the DAVI Family Department: Ja 22- 
23; F 55, 57; Mr 78; Ap 118; My 156-57; 
S 186-87; O 222-23; N 256. 

Witt, Paul W. F.; biographical sketch, S 168; 
O 200; Some “‘if’s” about av, S 178-79, 194. 

Tri-state interchange, O 216. 
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LIGHT CONTROL TO SUIT ANY PROJECTOR OR SUBJECT 


Only a venetian blind built specifically for audio-visual 

purposes can give you perfect light control at all levels. 
Levolor Audio-Visual Blinds are in use in thousands of schools 
and universities for audio-visual purposes. They enable the 
instructor to change the ambient light to suit any projector, 
subject, or student activity. 


Be sure to specify 


COPYRIGHT: LEVOLOR LORENTZEN, INC. 


Write for Levolor’s invaluable 


survey report‘‘How Dark HOw 
Should Audio-Visual Rooms, 
Be?” No charge or obligation. 0-Visuar 
Write to Audio-Visual Dept.. "Ooms 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc.,722 _ 
Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. Bee 


The Scientifically Developed Audio-Visual Blind 
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